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From  the  Land  of  Alang-Alang 

July  18,  1950 

Sungei  Gerong, 

Palembang,  Sumatra 

Indonesia  . 

We  live  near  the  refinery,  in  Sungei 
Gerong.  To  go  to  Palembang,  for  din- 
ner or  a show,  we  cross  the'  river 
( Musi ) by  ferry  and  take  a bus  or  taxi 
six  or  eight  miles  upstream.  Palembang 
is  a very  old  city;  many  people  live  near 
the  water,  or  on  it,  in  sampans.  Many 
of  the  houses  are  on  stilts  because  of  the 
tide  and  the  periodic  floods.  The  two 
or  three  theaters  are  quite  good;  most 
of  the  pictures  are  American  ones  with 
Malay  subtitles.  The  Chinese  food  is, 
to  say  the  least,  exotic.  While  most  of 
the  people,  particularly  in  the  country 
districts,  dress  according  to  the  custom, 
in  sarongs,  some  of  the  men  wear 
Western  clothes.  The  language,  Malay, 
as  spoken  by  most  of  the  people,  is 
wonderfully  simple.  The  verbs  have 
no  tense,  gender,  or  number.  The 
French  might  note  this! 

Of  the  20  months  I have  been  here, 

I have  spent  six  in  the  interior  of  South 
Sumatra,  working  near  our  producing 
fields.  While  monkeys  and  deer,  and 
an  occasional  tiger,  are  seen,  the  great 
jungles  we  think  of  are  just  about  gone, 
to  be  replaced  by  thick  "alang-alang” 
grass.  The  Indonesian  rice  farmer,  in 
making  his  "ladang”  in  which  to  grow 
dry  rice,  will  burn  down  the  trees  to 
provide  fertilizer  for  the  crop.  Then 
the  next  year  he  will  move  on  and  do 
the  same  thing  elsewhere.  The  alang- 
alang  will,  in  the  dry  season,  ignite 
spontaneously.  Prewar  there  were  cer- 
tain regulations  prohibiting  the  cutting 
down  of  forests.  The  Japs  ignored 
them,  and  laid  waste  entire  areas.  The 
consequences,  in  terms  of  floods  in  the 
wet  season  and  drought  in  the  dry  sea- 
son, can  already  be  seen. 

While  the  company  provides  schools 
for  the  children  of  its  employees,  the 
great  majority,  perhaps  90%,  of  the 
people  have  no  chance  to  obtain  edu- 
cation of  any  kind.  There  are  news- 
papers, of  course,  and  radio  programs. 
But  how  many  people  can  read,  and 
how  many  can  afford  a radio?  News 
is,  of  course,  disseminated  by  word  of 
mouth.  USIS  and  the  Voice  of  Infor- 
mation do  what  they  can;  yet  I feel  that 
a few  Malay-speaking  people  scattered 
about  would  be  more  effective  . . . The 
new  government  is  making  efforts  in 
this  direction;  in  Palembang  we  see  the 
children  trooping  to  and  from  the 
schools.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  Indonesian  for  develop- 
ment— if  he  has  opportunity.  I count 
among  my  friends  Indonesians  who 
have  somehow  managed  to  secure  an 
education;  they  speak  English  fluently, 
and  some  of  them  have  an  excellent 


grasp  of  economic  and  political  prob- 
lems. It  is  so  easy  for  an  American 
abroad  to  feel  superior  to  the  people 
he  meets;  we  saw  that  in  England  and 
in  France  during  the  recent  war.  An 
American  abroad  is  a poor  ambassador 
if  he  cannot  judge  people  as  individ- 
uals, and  judge  the  way  people  live  in 
terms  of  their  owh  culture. 

The  armed  truce  between  the  Dutch 
and  the  Indonesians  was  an  uneasy  one. 
Fortunately,  the  occasion  of  Indonesian 
Independence,  in  December  of  last  year, 
was  a peaceable  one.  The  Indonesian 
leaders  face  great  problems,  and  they 
are  doing  what  they  can  to  meet  them. 
Certainly  sympathy  and  friendship  is 
felt  towards  the  other  Asian  nations  — 
witness  the  enthusiastic  reception  given 
Nehru — yet  the  Indonesians  must 
concentrate  upon  their  internal  prob- 
lems for  some  years  to  come.  They  must 
combat  Communist  infiltration,  Mos- 
lem extremists,  and  "separatists.”  So'me 
of  the  people  want  local  autonomy, 
while  the  majority  want  a Unitarian 
state.  You  must  remember  that  there 
are  many  races  and  many  languages  and 
dialects  in  this  archipelago.  The  basic 
problems  are  economic. 

Since  the  war  the  Dutch,  and  the 
ECA,  have  helped  support  Indonesia. 
Now  the  Indonesians,  along  with  the 


rest  of  the  world,  are  trying  to  achieve 
a "balance  of  trade.”  Exports  are  en- 
couraged, while  non-essential  imports 
are  reduced.  In  March  of  1950  there 
was  an  effective  external  devaluation. 
While  the  legal  rate  of  Rupiah  3.81  to 
the  dollar  ''prevails,  exchange  certifi- 
cates are  introduced  in  such  a way  as  to 
encourage  exports,  while  making  im- 
ports more  expensive.  Messrs.  Sukarno 
and  Hatta  have  announced  that  they 
recognize  the  need  for  foreign  technical 
assistance.  Vast  natural  resources  lie 
in  these  islands;  the  President's  Point 
Four  Program  could  find  expression 
here. 

I came  out  here  for  three  years  to 
work  for  the  Standard-Vacuum  Petro- 
leum Maatschappij,  as  a junior  account- 
ant. SVPM  is  a subsidiary  of  the 
Standard-Vacuum  Oil  Company,  which 
is  an  affiliate  of  the  Standard  Oil  (New 
Jersey).  SVOC  operates  from  South 
Africa  to  Japan.  At  the  moment,  I am 
working  on  "special  assignments,” 
helping  to  make  out  reports  and  state- 
ments, and  forecasts.  We  are  all  se- 
riously concerned  about  the  recent 
developments  in  Korea,  and  hope  that 
the  police  action  there  will  be  brought 
to  a speedy  conclusion. 

Sincerely  yours, 

— Richard  Flynn,  ’48 


All-Year  Tickets 

All-year  athletic  tickets,  with  a reserved  stadium 
seat  to  all  home  football  games  and  a reserved  seat  in 
the  field  house  for  all  basketball  games,  will  go  on  sale 
early  in  September.  Mail  orders  should  be  directed  to 
the  Athletic  Ticket  Office,  Warner  Gymnasium. 

Prices  will  be  the  same  as  last  year:  $7.20  for  the 
All-Year  and  $3.60  for  the  Football  Season  only,  includ- 
ing tax.  Reserved  seats  for  home  football  game  tickets 
will  be  $1.25;  general  admission,  $1.00. 
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Alumni  Magazine  Rates  High  in  Annual  Competition 


Oberlin’s  Alumni  Magazine  emerged 
from  this  year’s  annual  competition 
among  the  nation’s  alumni  publications 
with  four  awards  for  excellence  in 
presentation  of  alumni  features,  under- 
graduate life,  faculty  news  and  special 
articles. 

Setting  an  all-time  high  for  Oberlin 
alumni  journalism,  the  magazine  was 
awarded  two  first  place  certificates  and 
two  honorable  mentions. 

For  judging  the  representative  cate- 
gories of  alumni  journalism  — visual 
appearance,  faculty  news,  alumni  fea- 
tures. special  articles,  and  undergradu- 
ate life  — alumni  publications  are  clas- 
sified according  to  circulation.  Among 
those  publications  competing  with  the 
'"'Berlin  Alumni  Magazine  for  honors 


in  the  less-than-4,000  division  were 
magazines  published  for  the  alumni  of 
the  State  University  of  Iowa,  Rutgers 
University,  Sarah  Lawrence  College, 
New  Jersey  College  for  Women,  Mills 
College  and  the  College  of  William 
and  Mary. 

Oberlin  received  the  first  place 
award  in  two  fields,  alumni  features 
and  undergraduate  life.  An  honorable 
mention  was  awarded  to  Oberlin  for 
her  entries  in  the  categories  of  faculty 
news  and  special  articles,  which  were 
won  by  Rutgers  Alumni  Monthly  and 
Sarah  Lawrence  Alumnae  Magazine, 
respectively.  The  fifth  category,  vis- 
ual appearance,  was  won  by  the  Alum- 
nae Bulletin  of  the  New  Jersey  College 
for  Women. 


Harmony  Prevails 


. . . on  the  steps  of  Warner  Hall  as 
Conservatory  Director  David  Rob- 
ertson, John  Mueller,  50,  William. 
Skerlong,  ‘51,  and  Terry  Hart  on, 
’51 , take  a few  minutes  "off"  dur- 
ing the  Conservatory  summer  ses- 
sion. 

For  six  weeks  this  summer, 
passers-by  heard  the  familiar  com- 
bination of  vocal  and  instrumental 
exercises  which  has  come  to  mean 
Conservatory  to  anyone  who  has 
attended  Oberlin, 

Approximately  one  hundred 
students,  includ  i n g Oberlin 
alumni  and  students  and  students 
from  other  colleges,  attended  the 
summer  session.  Individual  les- 
sons, classes,  and  practicing  filled 
the  busy  hours. 

Of  particular  interest  was  the 
opera  workshop  conducted  by  Pro- 
fessor Daniel  Harris.  Three  years 
ago,  the  workshop  was  first  of- 
fered in  Oberlin’s  summer  curric- 
ulum; last  year,  Professor  Harris 
directed  a similar  workshop  at 
T anglewood,  Lenox,  Massachus- 
etts. 

Not  only  students,  but  towns- 
people, enjoyed  the  work  of  the 
opera  study  group  this  summer. 
Two  programs,  in  costume,  were 
presented  by  members  of  the  class 
in  Warner  Concert  Hall.  With 
informal  introductions  by  Mr. 
Harris,  the  group  performed 
scenes  from  "La  Traviata,”  "Faust,” 
"Madame  Butterfly,”  "The  Mar- 
riage of  Figaro,”  "The  Bartered 
Bride,”  "Martha”  and.  "Carmen." 

Pictures  of  the  workshop  and 
other  phases  of  the  summer  school 
session  are  shown  on  page  12  of 
this  issue,  while,  on  page  13,  Mr. 
Robertson  answers  some  of  the 
questions  asked  by  alumni. 
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By  Robert  L.  Jackson,  Director  of  Admissions 


^^NE  YEAR  AGO,  almost  to  this 
very  day,  I took  over  from  the 
capable  hands  of  Dean  Holdeman  the 
privilege  of  administering  the  Admis- 
sions policy  of  Oberlin  College  in  gen- 
eral and  in  particular  of  selecting  those 
students  who  were  to  be  admitted  in 
the  years  to  come  to  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  It  was  not  without  some 
feeling  of  trepidation  that  I embarked 
upon  this  new  job,  for  I knew  of  Ober- 
lin's  outstanding  reputation  in  the  field 
of  education,  a reputation  which  unex- 
pectedly has  had  a slight  boomerang 
effect  and  about  which  I will  say  more 
later. 

The  job  of  Director  of  Admissions 
has  proved  to  be  a challenging  and  a 
satisfying  one,  but  I realize  that  the 
work  involved  is  more  than  one  man 
can  handle  alone.  My  appreciation  is 
therefore  directed  to  Bob  Wright,  As- 
sistant Director,  to  my  assistant,  Mrs. 
Rachel  Powers,  and  her  capable  crew 
of  secretaries,  and  to  the  many  Alumni 
who  have  given  their  time  and  assis- 
tance to  the  process  of  selecting  the 
freshman  class  for  September,  1950. 

1 am  happy  to  state  that  the  new 
class  has  taken  very  definite  shape,  and 
I feel  confident  that  on  September  14 
we  shall  watch  the  arrival  of  a fine 
group  of  college  freshmen,  400  strong, 
equally  divided  between  men  and 
women.  To  this  group  will  be  added 
the  new  Conservatory  students  number- 
ing approximately  150  and  the  45  col- 
lege transfer  students.  The  individuals 
who  will  comprise  these  groups  have 
been  selected,  with  the 
exception  of  a few  addi- 
tions to  the  men  and  a 
few  changes  among  the 
women. 

One  of  the  first  prob- 
lems to  be  considered 
last  fall  was  the  most  ad- 
vantageous arranging  of 
the  program  of  travel 
and  high  school  visita- 
tion. Since  neither  Bob 
nor  I could  possibly  visit 
all  the  high  schools  and 
preparatory  schools  on 
the  lengthy  list  of  insti- 
tutions which  have  sent 
students  to  Oberlin,  it 
was  felt  that  the  best  pol- 
icy would  be  to  visit 
schools  in  the  areas  which 
had  proved  most  produc- 
tive in  the  past,  and  to 


add  one  area  which  had  not  been  visited 
for  many  years.  With  this  in  mind,  an 
extensive  program  of  visitation  was 
planned  to  include  schools  in  Ohio,  In- 
diana, Illinois,  Michigan,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  and  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
new  area  selected  for  visitation  in- 
cluded schools  in  states  west  of  the 
Mississippi:  Missouri,  Kansas,  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  and  Colorado. 

In  general,  we  feel  that  the  travels 
undertaken  have  produced  the  desired 
results,  to  a greater  degree  in  some 
areas  than  others.  It  is  our  desire  and 
plan  to  continue  the  school  visitation 
program  in  the  future  in  such  a way  as 
to  provide  maximum  area  coverage  and 
to  visit  the  producing  territories  in  al- 
ternate years  at  least.  Our  general 
policy  includes  arranging  appointments 
to  discuss  and  answer  questions  about 
Oberlin,  not  only  with  any  students 
who  may  be  interested,  but  also  with 
teachers  and  high  school  administrative 
officers  who  are  in  a position  to  recom- 
mend colleges  to  the  senior  students. 

Those  who  travel  from  Oberlin  on 
this  mission  find  two  factors  standing 
between  the  student  and  his  or  her 
selection  of  Oberlin  as  first  choice  for 
college.  The  first  is  Oberlin’s  very 
high  academic  standing  and  highly 
selective  admissions  policy  which  scares 
away  some  very  desirable  candidates. 
The  fault  in  this  case  does  not  lie  with 
Oberlin,  for  there  is  no  reason  to  lower 
our  standards,  nor  does  it  lie  with  the 
high  school  student.  The  situation  has 


been  caused  by  ( 1 ) the  tremendous 
volume  of  post  war  applicants  for  a 
limited  number  of  places  in  the  fresh- 
man class  resulting  in  the  rejection  of 
many  well-qualified  students,  and  (2) 
the  impression  in  the  minds  of  some 
high  school  administrators  that  a stu- 
dent needs  to  be  a near  genius  to  gain 
admission  to  Oberlin  and  to  handle  the 
academic  program  after  admission.  A 
certain  amount  of  pre-selection  by  the 
high  schools  is  a good  thing,  for  it 
eliminates  the  obviously-unqualified 
before  they  make  application;  how- 
ever, when  this  is  carried  into  the  upper 
fifth,  and  even  upper  tenth  of  the  grad- 
uating class,  then  we  are  losing  very 
well-qualified  candidates,  and  steps 
must  be  taken  to  overcome  this  boom- 
erang effect  that  our  high  rating  is 
producing.  Frank  and  honest  discus- 
sion with  the  high  school  officials  of 
the  facts  of  our  admissions  program 
follows  whenever  we  encounter  this 
sort  of  opposition. 

The  second  barrier  to  students'  mak- 
ing application  to  Oberlin  is  the  high 
cost  of  education  today.  Oberlin  is 
not  alone  in  this  dilemma,  for  the  same 
problem  faces  all  of  the  privately-en- 
dowed institutions.  It  is  a fact,  how- 
ever, that  each  increase  in  cost  to  the 
students  has  its  resultant  effect  on  en- 
rollment. This  is  peculiarly  true  of 
Oberlin  where  the  wealthy  student,  in- 
terested in  a good  time  for  four  years 
and  interested  in  a school  of  great  social 
prestige,  has  been  conspicuous  by  his 
absence.  Oberlin  has  been  unique  in 
its  offering  in  the  past;  if 
it  is  to  continue  to  be 
unique,  some  solution  to 
the  rising  cost  of  educa- 
tion must  be  discovered 
and  applied  to  keep  Ober- 
lin within  the  financial 
reach  of  the  type  student 
to  whom  Oberlin  is  at- 
tractive. 

The  volume  of  scholar- 
ship applicants  this  year 
is  convincing  evidence  of 
the  fact  that  many  pro- 
spective Oberlin  students 
are  in  need  of  assistance. 
Nearly  one  half  of  the 
men  and  two  fifths  of 
the  women  who  applied 
asked  for  scholarship  as- 
sistance. The  Scholarship 
Committees  were  hard 
pressed  to  distinguish  be- 
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tween  those  who  were  "scholarship 
shopping”  without  real  need  and  those 
who  were  in  genuine  need.  Since  the 
majority  of  those  applying  for  scholar- 
ships were  qualified  from  the  stand- 
point of  scholastic  standing  and  all- 
round qualifications,  the  need  factor, 
which  must  be  present  in  every  case, 
became  the  most  difficult  to  determine. 
On  the  basis  of  present  financial  infor- 
mation obtained,  the  Scholarship  Com- 
mittees must  rely  on  the  good  faith  of 
the  applicant,  and  in  many  cases  the 
information  presented  is  meager.  It  is 
therefore  deemed  advisable  that  a more 
extensive  financial  form  be  used  in  the 
future  for  scholarship  applicants  to 
eliminate  any  possible  riding  on  the 
"gravy  train"  by  students  who  are  not 
really  in  need  of  financial  assistance. 

In  the  area  of  scholarships,  an 
Alumni  Committee  in  Cleveland  has 
made  a careful  study  and  is  nearly  ready 
to  present  its  final  report.  It  has  been 
my  privilege  to  attend  several  of  the 
meetings  of  this  committee,  and  I hope 
that  its  final  report  will  be  adopted  by 
the  Alumni  Board  and  by  the  College. 
There  are  many  sound  recommenda- 
tions included  in  the  report,  one  of 
which  might  result  in  the  establishment 
of  a number  of  regional  scholarships. 
1 firmly  believe  that  scholarships  of  the 
regional  variety  would  have  a favorable 
influence  on  Alumni  interest  in  admis- 
sions and  the  scholarship  program. 
It  might  be  the  basis  upon  which  we 
could  build  a program  of  cooperation 
between  the  College  and  the  Alumni 
in  contacting  students  and  maintaining 
their  interest  in  Oberlin  throughout  the 
junior  and  senior  years  in  high  school, 
a time  when  they  are  "fair  game”  for 


the  representatives  of  other  colleges 
and  universities. 

At  this  point,  a report  on  our  appli- 
cation and  admissions  picture  may  be 
of  interest.  As  of  June  30,  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  has  received  a total 
of  976  applications,  434  from  men  and 
542  from  women.  The  freshman  class 
at  this  moment  is  composed  of  198 
men  and  200  women.  It  is  expected 
that  at  least  two  additional  men  will  be 
admitted  from  applications  initiated 
during  the  latter  part  of  June.  The 
Conservatory  of  Music  has  received  a 
total  of  211  applications  of  which  61 
have  been  from  men  and  150  from 
women.  The  entering  class  in  that  di- 
vision stands  at  45  men  and  95  women. 
From  transfer  students  desiring  admis- 
sion to  the  College,  a total  of  109  ap- 
plications has  been  received,  45  men 
and  64  women,  and  the  admission  of 
transfer  students  stands  at  25  men  and 
21  women.  Some  of  these  figures  will 
differ  from  those  printed  in  the  recent 
Alumni  Bulletin — these  differences 
have  been  occasioned  by  admissions 
and  withdrawals  during  the  month  of 
June. 

Referring  to  the  total  application 
figures  for  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, there  would  seem  to  be  no  cause 
for  concern,  even  though  the  figure 
represents  an  approximate  drop  of  15 
percent  from  1949.  To  choose  a class 
of  400  from  nearly  1000  applicants 
should  provide  a wide  margin  of  safety 
and  ample  opportunity  for  selectivity. 
However,  when  one  considers  that  in 
this  day  of  multiple  college  applications 
the  ratio  of  students  admitted  to  stu- 
dents who  finally  enroll  is  three  to  two, 
the  margin  of  safety  is  reduced  and  the 


selectivity  lessened.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  the  case  of  men.  If  the  number 
of  applications  from  women  does  not 
decline  more,  we  can  feel  safe  on  that 
score.  However,  every  effort  must  be 
made  to  increase  the  number  of  men 
applicants  while  maintaining  or  in- 
creasing the  number  of  women’s  appli- 
cations. 

There  are  two  factors  which  should 
not  only  directly  affect  the  male  enroll- 
ment, but  should  also  produce  an  indi- 
rect benefit.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
George  F.  Baker  Scholarship  program 
which  will  enable  us  to  admit  outstand- 
ing young  men  who  could  not  other- 
wise attend  Oberlin. 

The  second  is  the  combined  Liberal 
Arts-Engineering  programs  recently 
initiated  with  both  Case  Institute  of 
Technology  and  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  This  program  of 
study,  involving  a guarantee  of  admis- 
sion to  either  of  the  Engineering 
Schools  upon  recommendation  by  the 
Oberlin  faculty,  will  have  an  appeal  to 
a number  of  men  for  whom  there  was 
previously  nothing  in  the  Oberlin  cur- 
riculum to  attract  their  applications. 
The  indirect  benefit  to  be  obtained 
from  these  programs  is  that  both  the 
Baker  scholars  and  the  pre-engineer- 
ing students  should  be  the  type  to  in- 
fluence other  young  men  of  similar 
caliber  to  make  application  to  Oberlin. 

The  immediate  future  seems  to  me 
to  be  promising  if  we  use  every  effort 
to  continue  to  attract  the  best  students 
by  offering  programs  which  logically 
fall  into  the  true  liberal  arts  pattern  and 
if  we  do  not  allow  ourselves  to  become 
complacent. 


Record  Number  of  Alumni  Contribute  to  50  Fund 


Norman  Shaw,  ’26,  chairman  of  the 
1950  Alumni  Fund,  has  announced 
that  the  fund,  which  closed  on  June 
30,  established  an  unofficial  all-time 
high  in  the  number  of  contributing 
alumni.  Gifts  totalling  $50,026.95 
were  sent  by  4,603  alumni,  as  com- 
pared with  the  1949  Fund  when  4,331 
alumni  contributed  $45,868.39  to  the 
Alumni  Fund.  This  record  number  of 
donors  was  established  in  spite  of  strict 
observance  of  the  June  30  closing  date. 
Highest  previous  number  of  donors 
contributed  in  1947  when  4,350  alumni 
participated  in  the  Fund  Drive. 

Alumni  recognize  that  success  of  the 
drive  was  due  largely  to  the  efforts  of 
Fund  Chairman  Norman  Shaw.  Mr. 
Shaw,  whose  term  expires  this  year,  has 
served  as  chairman  of  the  drive  during 
a three-year  period  when  all  fund  rec- 


ords have  been  broken.  These  new 
records  are  a result  of  the  competent 
work  of  Mr.  Shaw  and  the  Alumni  Sec- 
retary, Thomas  E.  Harris,  ’33,  in  1948, 
and  C.  Robert  Keesey,  ’45,  in  1949  and 
1950. 

Through  donations  to  the  last  three 
Alumni  Funds,  alumni  have  contrib- 
uted approximately  $150,000  toward 
the  cost  of  building  Fairchild  House, 
new  women’s  dormitory.  An  addi- 
tional $50,000  toward  the  cost  of  Fair- 
child  House  was  donated  by  Mr.,  '99, 
and  Mrs.  Beatty  B.  Williams. 

George  R.  Brown  led  the  class  of 
1904  into  first  place  in  the  amount 
contributed  to  the  fund  with  a class 
total  of  $2,830.50.  Dr.  Clarence  E. 
Simpson,  agent  for  1899,  and  George 
A.  Vradenburg,  leader  of  1910,  brought 
their  classes  in  for  second  and  third 


place  honors  with  $2,034.75  and 
$1,796.00,  respectively. 

Two  classes  tallied  100%  participa- 
tion or  better.  For  the  second  straight 
year  Ira  D.  Shaw  led  the  class  of  1898 
to  first  place  honors  with  a class  par- 
ticipation of  105%.  Charles  L.  Stocker 
and  the  class  of  1894  achieved  an  even 
100%  participation.  Participation 
above  100%  is  made  possible  by  gifts 
from  non-graduate  members  of  the 
classes  who  are  counted  as  donors,  but 
who  are  not  on  the  class  roll. 

Special  recognition  should  be  ac- 
corded the  classes  of  1944,  1948  and 
1949.  These  classes  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Allen  P.  Arnold,  E.  David 
Cronon  and  James  R.  Hanson,  respec- 
tively, are  the  first  large  classes  in  fund 
history  to  achieve  a class  support  above 
35%. 
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Faculty  News 

By  Ella  C.  Parmenter,  '15 


Professor  Thomas  S.  Kepler's  re- 
cent book.  Contemporary  Thinking 
About  Paul,  has  been  chosen  by  the 
American  Library  Association  Re- 
ligious Books  Round  Table  as  one  of 
the  fifty  outstanding  religious  books  of 
1949-50.  The  selection  is  made  by 
a committee  of  Jewish,  Roman  Catho- 
lic, and  Protestant  scholars.  This  is 
the  fourth  of  Dr.  Kepler's  books  to  be 
so  recognized. 

"The  influence  of  glucolytic  factors 
on  potassium  and  sodium  levels  in  liv- 
ing cells,”  was  the  title  of  a paper  which 
George  T.  Scott,  associate  professor 
of  zoology,  gave  earlier  this  summer  at 
a symposium  on  cellular  electrolytes, 
sponsored  by  the  Society  of  General 
Physiologists,  at  Woods  Hole,  Massa- 
chusetts. The  report  was  based  on 
original  researches  done  in  the  depart- 
ment of  zoology  and  the  Marine  Bio- 
logical Laboratory. 

During  the  current  summer,  Profes- 
sor Scott  is  being  assisted  in  research 
at  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory  by 
Marc  Jacobson,  m'51,  and  Hugh  Hay- 
ward, ’51.  The  work  is  supported  by 
the  Biochemistry  Section  of  the  Office 
of  Naval  Research. 

Paul  Scheid  of  the  department  of 
education  represented  Oberlin  College 
at  the  Third  UNESCO  Conference  con- 
vened at  Kent  State  University  on  June 
24.  Akron  and  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versities were  the  other  colleges  par- 
ticipating, along  with  the  Council  on 
World  Affairs  of  Cleveland  and  with 
the  cooperation  of  The  United  States 
National  Commission  for  UNESCO. 
Mr.  Scheid  was  in  charge  of  the  pro- 
gram. Dean  Harlan  W.  Hamilton,  ’24, 
now  of  Western  Reserve,  was  on  the 
program  committee  of  which  Mr. 
Scheid  was  chairman. 

The  conference  featured  a coopera- 
tive study  by  government,  business,  and 
education,  of  the  Point  Four  Program 
and  its  relation  to  UNESCO.  An  ana- 
lysis of  the  Point  Four  Program  was 
made  at  the  morning  session  by  Dr. 
Alfred  Hotz  of  W.  R.  U.  The  discus- 
sion following  was  led  by  Jack  Gergen 
of  the  Cleveland  Council  on  World  Af- 
fairs. 

At  the  afternoon  session  Point  Four 
was  "viewed"  by  the  government 
through  a representative  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  by  business  through 
the  attorney  for  the  National  Foreign 
Trade  Council,  and  by  UNESCO 
through  the  deputy  director  of  the 
State  Department’s  UNESCO  Rela- 
tions Staff. 


Wolfgang  Stechow  is  one  of 
twelve  eminent  scholars  represented 
in  a recent  publication  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  Press.  Entitled 
The  Humanities:  An  Appraisal,  the 
book  examines  their  function  in  to- 
day’s society.  In  the  author’s  opinion, 
the  humanities  need  no  defense,  so  the 
book  is  not  a defense  but  a criticism 
of  humanists  by  the  humanists,  in 
which  they  bring  themselves  to  task 
for  losing  perspective  through  over- 
specialization. The  end  result,  the 
authors  agree,  is  the  neglect  of  their 
responsibilities  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Stechow  is  teaching  in  the  Ger- 
man language  school  at  Middlebury, 
Vermont,  this  summer. 

Fenner  Douglass  went  to  Evans- 
ville, Indiana,  in  the  late  spring  to  play 
the  first  of  four  dedicatory  recitals  on 
the  new  Aeolian-Skinner  organ  in  ob- 
servance of  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  St.  Lucas  Evangelical 
Church  there.  His  program  included 
works  by  Luebeck,  Strungk,  Purcell, 
Bach,  Haydn,  Franck,  Poister  (Arr. ), 
and  Widor. 

Other  organists  in  the  series  were 
E.  Power  Biggs  of  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  two  Evansville  organists, 
Alberta  Bromm,  the  St.  Lucas  organ- 
ist, and  Margaret  Davis  Haeussler. 

Ralph  Bibler  of  the  department 
of  physical  education  is  at  Ohio  State 
University  this  summer  taking  work 
toward  his  doctorate. 

Professor  James  R.  Nelson,  who 
resigned  from  his  position  at  Oberlin 
in  order  to  accept  an  appointment  at 
Amherst  College,  is  teaching  this  sum- 
mer at  Harvard  University. 

Earlier  this  summer  Paul  B.  Arn- 
old of  the  department  of  fine  arts  at- 
tended a two-week  special  painting 
class  under  Charles  Burchfield,  noted 
American  artist,  at  the  annual  Ohio 
University  summer  school  session. 

Mrs.  Mildred  Arnold,  former  as- 
sistant in  the  registrar's  office  at  Ober- 
lin, has  accepted  a position  under  the 
dean  of  the  Frances  Payne  Bolton 
School  of  Nursing  in  Cleveland. 

Stefan  Krayk  has  accepted  the 
position  of  head  of  the  string  instru- 
ment department  of  Santa  Barbara 
College,  extension  of  the  University  of 
California,  resigning  as  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  violin  in  the  Conservatory 
of  Music  at  Oberlin. 

Howard  Robinson,  professor 
emeritus  of  history  and  former  head 
of  that  department,  acting  dean  of  the 


College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  1948-49, 
back  in  England  after  a three-months 
trip  in  and  around  Africa,  writes  of 
his  work  in  England — 

"I  have  been  working  steadily  at 
research  in  the  records  of  the  Postof- 
fice at  G.P.O.  in  St.  Martin’s  le  Grand. 
1 am  accumulating  a good  deal  of  valu- 
able material,  obtainable,  of  course, 
only  here,  as  it  is  in  manuscript  and 
never  has  been  printed.  At  the  end 
of  the  week  we  go  to  Scotland  for 
two  weeks,  partly  for  me  to  see  the 
private  papers  of  a postal  reformer  — 
Robert  Wallace  — who  has  not  re- 
ceived the  credit  he  should  have. 

"We  expect  to  return  to  the  States 
on  the  Queen  Elizabeth  sailing  August 
16.” 

Clarence  Ward  will  act  as  chair- 
man of  the  art  department  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University  during  the  next 
academic  year  while  the  regular  chair- 
man is  on  leave  of  absence. 

Robert  W.  Wagner,  associate 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Oberlin, 
has  accepted  a position  on  the  mathe- 
matics faculty  of  the  University  of 
Massachusetts,  Amherst,  Massachu- 
setts. He  will  hold  the  rank  of  full 
professor  and  will  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  graduate  study  program. 

Mr.  Wagner  first  joined  the  Ober- 
lin faculty  in  1939-  During  the  war, 
he  served  for  four  years  as  instructor 
at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy  in  An- 
napolis with  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
commander.  Four  years  ago  he  re- 
turned to  Oberlin. 

Clarence  G.  Dittmer,  professor 
of  sociology  at  Oberlin  during  the 
summer  session,  1926,  passed  away  at 
his  home  in  Antigo,  Wisconsin,  on 
March  5,  1950.  Following  his  sum- 
mer at  Oberlin,  Professor  Dittmer 
taught  at  New  York  University  and 
Washington  Square  College.  He  re- 
tired with  the  rank  of  professor  emer- 
itus of  sociology  in  1941.  Surviving 
is  his  wife,  Mrs.  Florence  Farnham 
Dittmer,  x’09- 

George  E.  Simpson,  professor  of 
sociology  and  anthropology,  read  a 
paper,  "Acculturation  in  Northern 
Haiti,”  at  the  meetings  of  the  Ameri- 
can Folklore  Society  in  Bloomington, 
Indiana,  July  28. 

Professor  Joseph  Hungate  is 
spending  the  latter  part  of  the  summer 
in  Honolulu,  T.H.,  working  with  stu- 
dents of  Mrs.  Ai  Chung  Higuchi,  37, 
Martha  Tamura,  ’40,  and  Mrs.  Kamejiu 
Higuchi  Kunitomo,  ’24. 

Dr.  Gertrude  Moulton  is  chair- 
man of  the  health  committee  which  is 
appointed  to  report  on  health  among 
children  and  youth  in  Lorain  County 
to  the  Ohio  Commission  on  Children 
and  Youth. 


FOR  AUGUST  1950 
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— Spotlight  on 

The  Campus  Commentator 

REPORTING  THE  STUDENT  SIDE  OF  OBERLIN  NEWS 
by  John  W.  Barnett,  '50 


It  has  been  said  that  any  change  of 
occupation  constitutes  a vacation. 
Though  such  a statement  could  be  at- 
tributed, it  seems  to  me,  only  to  a 
person  moving  from  one  sinecure  to 
another,  it  does  define  quite  accurate- 
ly the  only  sort  of  summer  "vacation" 
that  most  Oberlin  students  enjoy.  For 
a change  from  the  cram-and-exam 
routine  to  some  kind  of  summer  job 
makes  up  the  "vacation”  for  a sub- 
stantial number  of  Oberlinians  — last 
year  a whopping  1331  out  of  1984 
students  reported  to  the  College's 
Bureau  of  Appointments  on  summer 
experiences. 

With  Oberlin  so  quiet  during  the 
summer  that  the  town  newspapers 
have  to  headline  vital  statistics  and 
boiler  plate  and  with  so  many  stu- 
dents engaged  at  the  time  of  this 
writing  in  summer  jobs,  it  seems  ap- 
propriate for  the  Campus  Commen- 
tator at  least  this  time  to  wander  from 
the  campus  and  into  the  camps,  re- 
sorts, factories,  and  offices  where  stu- 
dents are  now  working. 


Money  "Talks" 

The  motives  for  obtaining  summer 
jobs  are  varied.  Frequently  it  may  be 
simply  financial  necessity.  With  an 
Oberlin  education  now  costing  about 
$1500  a year,  many  students  must  hit 
solid  "pay  dirt"  during  the  summer 
months  to  continue  in  school.  A ma- 
jor attraction  to  big  money  seekers  is 
the  resort  job,  which  carries  with  it  the 
constant  hope  that  generous  tippers 
will  throw  monthly  earnings  into  the 
$300  class.  In  1949,  74  men  and  84 
women  were  employed  as  waitresses, 
bus  boys,  dishwashers,  and  chamber- 
maids in  vacation  spots,  although  few 
of  that  number  were  fortunate  enough 
to  hit  so  high  an  average.  For  men, 
construction  and  industrial  labor  with 
the  prospect  of  overtime  pay  is  an- 
other source  of  lucrative  returns, 
though  without  the  attraction  of  sea- 
side or  mountain  scenery.  Last  year 
175  men  plied  pick,  shovel,  paint- 
brush, or  just  muscle  in  such  pursuits. 

Or  the  motive  may  be  pleasant  di- 
version from  both  the  routine  of  book 
and  classroom  and  from  the  monotony 
of  loafing  around  home.  Resort  jobs 
also  attract  these  people,  but  accord- 
ing to  Miss  Dorothy  Smith,  Acting 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Appoint- 


ments, their  desire  for  a paid  vacation 
has  often  killed  the  resort  job  that 
lays  the  golden  tips.  For  this  reason 
hotel  and  resort  operators  sometimes 
have  unpleasant  memories  of  their 
lethargic  college  helpers.  "Because  of 
this  and  because  of  local  unemploy- 
ment,” Miss  Smith  explains,  "students 
have  had  a more  difficult  time  ob- 
taining resort  work  this  year.”  She 
hopes  in  the  future  to  improve  the 
services  of  the  Bureau  by  establishing 
closer  association  with  resorts  where 
Oberlinians  have  served  satisfactorily 
and  by  placing  reliable  students  in 
the  jobs  they  offer. 


"Fun  in  Sun"  Jobs 

The  popularity  of  summer  camp 
jobs  for  both  Oberlin  men  and  wom- 
en indicates  the  desire  to  combine  the 
profitable  with  the  pleasant  job.  They 
are  truly  profitable,  for  although 
monthly  earnings  rarely  exceed  $100 
in  cash,  room,  board,  and  frequently 
laundry  are  furnished.  Furthermore, 
opportunities  to  spend  money  are  so 
scarce  — in  the  Maine  woods  for  ex- 
ample— that  summer  savings  are  in- 
evitable. Last  year  131  women  and 
85  men  held  summer  camp  jobs,  while 
another  34  women  and  15  men  were 
employed  in  other  recreation  jobs  with 
the  Y's  and  city  programs. 

The  longing  for  actual  job  expe- 
rience in  a chosen  occupation  consti- 
tutes another,  but  seldom  satisfied,  mo- 
tive for  seeking  summer  work.  Stu- 
dents have  found  that  jobs  offering 
worthwhile  experience  in  such  places 
as  hospitals,  newspapers,  laboratories, 
and  most  factories  and  offices  are  the 
most  difficult  to  find  on  a temporary 
basis  — except  perhaps  through  friend 
or  relative  "contacts.” 


Wanted:  Experience 

In  spite  of  this  difficulty,  20  men 
and  19  women  found  some  kind  of 
job  last  year  in  hospitals;  14  men  and 
4 women,  in  journalism;  16  men  and 
6 women,  in  laboratories;  74  men  and 
1 1 women,  in  factories;  and  82  men 
and  103  women,  in  offices.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  jobs  cited  above,  Oberlin 
men  and  women  held  positions  last 
year  in  the  national  and  state  forest 
services,  in  sales  and  merchandising, 


in  farming  and  lumbering,  in  ship- 
ping, in  church  work,  in  music,  in 
teaching,  in  social  service,  in  child 
care,  and  in  library  work.  Other  jobs 
for  men  varied  from  bartender  to  di- 
rector of  a summer  playhouse;  and  for 
women  from  car  hop  to  ballerina. 

All  of  these  job  data  apply  to  the 
summer  of  1949.  Figures  for  this 
summer  will  not  be  available  until  the 
annual  fall  survey  by  the  Bureau  or 
Appointments.  But  it  is  expected  that 
this  summer  will  show  a marked  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  students 
holding  summer  jobs. 


Outlook  Is  Gloomy 

"The  summer  employment  situa- 
tion is  much  tighter  this  year,"  Miss 
Smith  points  out.  "Students  reported 
little  success  in  job  hunting  during 
spring  vacation  because  employers  just 
were  not  committing  themselves  at 
that  time.” 

This  problem  of  how  to  find  the 
desired  summer  job  begins  to  concern 
students  shortly  after  the  second  se- 
mester begins  in  February.  In  this 
task  the  student  is  assisted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Appointments,  which  acts 
as  a clearing  house  between  employer 
and  prospective  employee.  Although 
the  Bureau  receives  actual  requests  for 
summer  workers  only  from  camps  and 
a few  firms  in  the  Lorain  County  area, 
its  carefully  tabulated  lists  of  summer 
jobs  that  Oberlin  students  have  held 
in  the  past  furnishes  a valuable  source 
of  information  for  student  job  in- 
quiries. Aside  from  camp  and  resort 
jobs,  both  of  which  are  usually  ar- 
ranged by  letter,  most  summer  jobs 
are  obtained  by  students  in  their  home 
communities  through  personal  appli- 
cation and  interview. 

These  interviews  frequently  reflect 
the  regard  employers  have  for  a col- 
lege education  — and  especially  for 
Oberlin  training.  One  student,  for  ex- 
ample, was  being  interviewed  for  a 
clerk’s  position  in  a grocery  store. 
When  asked  whether  he  was  applying 
for  summer  or  permanent  work,  the 
student  explained  that  since  he  was 
going  to  the  Harvard  Law  School  in 
the  fall,  he  would  like  to  work  for  the 
summer  only.  "That’s  interesting,” 
the  grocer  replied,  "but  do  you  think 
you  could  learn  how  to  read  the  scales 
in  a couple  of  weeks?”  The  student 
assured  him  that  he  could  and  further- 
more that  he  was  a graduate  of  Ober- 
lin College.  "Yea,”  the  grocer  yawned, 
"but  do  you  think  you  can  make 
change? 

Insulted,  I walked  out  of  the  store. 
Instead,  I have  become  a "good  hu- 
mor" man. 
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''HIumJA  AulA  A&yMxunkiMce.  He  fyosiyo-t" 


"Now  what  was  his  name?”  was  a 
familiar  question  at  Oberlin  during 
Commencement  week  . . . those  names 
can  be  so  elusive!  But  it  was  all  part 
of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  familiar  faces 
and  former  classmates.  Many  of  the 
class  officers  have  sent  letters  telling  of 
the  reunions  to  their  class,  but  for  those 
classes  who  were  not  "reuning”  this 
year,  a few  notes  about  the  1950  re- 
union classes  are  insterted  here. 

1895 

Ernest  C.  Partridge  writes  from 
Florida:  "The  class  of  1895  celebrated 
its  55th  reunion  in  a quiet  and  digni- 
fied manner,  as  befits  people  of  their 
years.  The  attendance  was  disappoint- 
ing, as  several  had  work  that  could 
not  be  left,  and  some  members  were 
physically  unable  to  make  the  trip.  Nine 
of  the  original  class  members  still  liv- 
ing were  present  for  part  or  all  of  the 
Commencement  functions.  These  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Adams  (Mar- 
garet Jones),  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Bow- 
ers (Frances  Holbrook,  x’09),  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ernest  Partridge  (Winona  Graf- 
fam) , Mrs.  Charles  Cushing  ( Josephine 
Floger),  Rexford  Raymond,  and  Min- 
nie I.  Starr.” 

At  the  class  dinner  a slight  change 
was  made  in  the  organization  of  the 
class.  Mr.  Partridge,  "Pat,”  who  has 
served  many  years  as  president,  secre- 
tary, and  treasurer  of  the  class,  was 
named  Class  Officer  with  the  same 
duties  as  he  was  responsible  for  pre- 
viously. 

"Ninety-fivers”  were  proud  of  their 
standing  in  the  Alumni  Fund  drive  — 
they  stand  sixth  in  percentage  of  con- 
tributors to  the  fund,  maintaining  an 
outstanding  record:  1st  place  from 

1943-46;  2nd  place  in  1947  and  1948; 
5th  place  in  1949. 

— Ernest  C.  Partridge 

1900 

Forty  members,  including  families, 
of  the  class  of  1900  gathered  at  Oberlin 
June  9 through  12.  The  call  to  meet 
old  friends  found  members  of  the  class 
coming  from  Puerto  Rico,  California, 
Florida,  Oregon,  Virginia,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  New  York  City,  Chicago, 
Buffalo,  Detroit,  and  many  other  wide- 
scattered  places.  Everyone  had  a good 
time,  called  each  other  by  their  first 
name,  and  made  it  generally  difficult 
to  tell  them  from  the  graduating  class. 
Of  course,  the  way  to  distinquish  them 
was  by  noting  that  1900  wore  no  caps 
(or  toupees)  with  their  gowns.  So 
much  enthusiasm  was  shown  that  the 
class  guarantees  a larger  representation 
at  the  next  reunion. 

— Carl  \V . Peirce 


1910 

"Fun  at  the  fortieth”  might  have 
been  the  motto  for  the  class  of  1910 
which  had  almost  one  hundred  mem- 
bers and  guests  back  for  a "rip-roaring” 
good  time.  Songs,  talking,  stints,  talk- 
ing, a barber  shop  program,  and  talking 
kept  the  class  members  busy  until  mid- 
night on  both  Saturday  and  Sunday 
nights.  Officers  elected  for  the  next 
five  years  are:  George  A.  Vradenburg, 
president;  Mrs.  Ruth  N.  Rogers,  1st 
vice-president;  Philip  C.  King,  2nd 
vice-president;  Carrie  A.  Benham,  3rd 
vice-president;  and  Mrs.  Margaret  B. 
McGee,  treasurer. 

— George  A.  Vradenburg 

1915 

Tank  Hall  was  the  reunion  center  for 
ninety-six  members  and  guests  of  the 
Class  of  1915.  Between  the  scheduled 
college  events  of  the  week  end,  the 
class  found  time  for  good  talk,  with 
punch  and  cookies  added  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday  nights. 

At  the  business  meeting,  officers  for 
the  next  five  years  were  elected:  Philip 
P.  Gott,  president;  Martin  Dodge,  vice- 
president;  Mrs.  Margaret  McRoberts 
Love,  secretary;  William  P.  Davis, 
treasurer;  Mrs.  Vesper  Wood  Davis, 
assistant  treasurer;  Ella  C.  Parmenter, 
publicity. 

Sunday  afternoon  the  Reverend 
Joseph  F.  King,  pastor  of  The  First 
Church,  conducted  a brief  memorial 
service  for  members  of  the  class  who 
have  passed  away. 

— Ella  C.  Parmenter 

1920 

"Thirty  Years  After  Twenty” 
brought  a record  turn-out  of  72  mem- 
bers of  the  class  of  1920  to  Oberlin  for 
their  thirtieth  reunion.  Wives,  hus- 
bands and  children  increased  the  total 
attendance  for  the  week  end  to  one 
hundred  thirty-five. 

After  the  Campus  Illumination,  Sat- 
urday evening,  members  of  the  class 
and  friends  from  other  classes  joined 
in  an  open  house  gathering  at  Dascomb 
Cottage,  which  served  as  reunion  head- 
quarters for  1920.  The  class  dinner  on 
Sunday  was  a sellout  with  the  result 
that  a few  had  to  eat  downtown  and 
return  for  rhe  class  meeting. 

Officers  elected  by  the  class  to  serve 
for  the  next  five  years  are:  John  L. 
Landis,  president;  Mrs.  Esther  T.  Car- 
rick,  vice-president;  and  Erma  B.  Lyle, 
secretary-  treasurer. 

— Raymond  G.  Hengst 


1925 

Over  one  hundred  members  of  the 
class  of  1925  returned  to  Oberlin  to 
celebrate  their  twenty-fifth  class  re- 
union. Husbands,  wives  and  children 
augmented  the  group  which  made  Tal- 
cott  Hall  their  headquarters. 

High  point  of  the  celebration  was 
Illumination  Night  when  nature  co- 
operated to  furnish  an  ideal  evening. 
Following  the  usual  campus  gathering, 
the  class  convened  at  Talcott  for  re- 
freshments and  greetings.  Lvsle  Butler 
showed  movies  of  some  of  the  football 
crowds  and  campus  activities  during 
our  first  years  at  Oberlin  . . . times  have 
changed  indeed! 

Some  of  the  class  came  great  dis- 
tances to  attend  our  25  th  reunion  — 
Fred  Mergerth  from  Missoula,  Mon- 
tana and  Haig  Prince  from  Los  Angeles, 
California.  Top  honors  in  this  cate- 
gory, however,  go  to  Basil  Walker  who 
was  with  us  his  first  two  college  years; 
he  arranged  his  affairs  to  be  in  Oberlin 
at  this  time  after  coming  all  the  way 
from  Southern  Rhodesia  to  do  so. 

— C.  A.  Pearce 

1930 

Grey  Gables  was  headquarters  for 
the  Class  of  ’30  as  they  met  during 
Commencement  week  end  for  their 
20th  reunion.  Approximately  60  of 
the  class  were  in  Oberlin  for  the  Sat- 
urday night  Illumination  and  Sunday 
dinner,  but  many  were  here  for  only 
one  or  the  other  of  these  two  events,  so 
more  than  60  from  the  class  were  ac- 
tually in  Oberlin  during  the  week  end. 

Main  topic  of  conversation  at  the 
Saturday  night  "bull  session”  was  the 
next  reunion.  Many  of  the  class  fa- 
vored meeting  in  1957,  a Dix  Plan  re- 
union, rather  than  meeting  in  1952  or 
1955. 

— Dudley  P.  Barnard 

1937 

Since  only  a few  members  oi;  the 
class  of  1937  were  able  to  return  to 
campus  for  our  reunion,  we  joined  with 
the  classes  of  1938  and  1940  in  spon- 
soring a dance  and  social  time  in  "Rec 
Hall  Saturday  night.  On  Sunday  37 
met  with  the  class  of  1938  at  Pyle  bin 
where  dinner  and  a short  business  meet- 
ing were  the  order  of  the  day.  We  en- 
joyed renewing  friendships  in  our  own 
class  and  in  the  two  classes  who  were 
on  campus  during  the  same  period 
we  only  wished  that  more  of  our  class- 
mates might  have  enjoyed  the  experi- 
ence! 

— Walter  //.  Richards 
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Athletics 

By  William  I.  Judson 

Judson  Reviews  Fall  Football 


The  grid  forecast  for  this  fall  is 
"partly  cloudy,  seasonal  showers,”  but 
there  is  a good  possibility  that  the  sun 
will  break  through  during  half  the  sea- 
son. 

A better-than-average  backfield  is 
anticipated,  but  the  loss  of  numerous 
veteran  linemen  by  graduation  and  an 
average  sophomore  group  in  prospect 
points  to  a deficiency  in  this  depart- 
ment. 

However,  Coach  Lysle  Butler’s  21st 
Yeoman  grid  team  might  develop  in- 
to one  of  the  most  colorful  in  Ober- 
lin’s  60  years  of  football.  Quarterback 
Kev  O’Connor  was  the  top  forward 
passing  artist  of  the  Ohio  Conference 
last  year  — with  68  completions  in 
151  attempts  for  1150  yards  and  16 
touchdowns.  In  addition,  Kev  was 
near  the  top  in  the  punting  class  with 
a kicking  average  of  39-6  yards.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  Oberlin  won  only 
two  of  their  eight  games,  they  scored 
179  points,  comparing  favorably  with 
their  opponent’s  225. 

With  a faster,  more  potent  back- 
field,  the  Yeoman  offense  should  be 
even  better  than  last  year.  The  line, 
where  replacements  will  be  thin,  re- 
mains a question  mark.  If  not 
plagued  by  the  injury  bugaboo  too 
often,  it  might  be  a surprisingly  good 
season. 

Nineteen  lettermen  are  expected 
back,  10  linemen  and  nine  backs.  Cap- 
tain Robert  Ebel  from  North  Canton 
heads  the  list  of  linemen  and  Peter 
Loveland  from  Cleveland  Heights  is 
the  other  veteran  tackle.  Guards  in- 
clude Alan  Morris,  Parma;  Thomas 
Palmer,  Columbus;  and  Edward 
Tobias,  Painesville,  an  all-Ohio  trio. 
Ends  are  Richard  Erickson,  Oil  City, 
Pennsylvania;  J.  Barton  Harrison, 
Moylan,  Pennsylvania;  and  Ira  Young, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri;  and  centers,  Rob- 
ert Mack  from  Quincy,  Illinois,  and 
Lynn  Partridge,  East  North  field,  Mass- 
achusetts. 

In  the  backfield  are  quarterbacks 
Kevney  O’Connor,  Scarsdale,  New 
York,  and  Ted  Hauser,  Oak  Park,  Illi- 
nois; halfbacks,  David  Crispin,  Salem, 
New  Jersey,  Chester  McPhee,  Youngs- 
town; James  Gorman,  Akron;  Dwight 
McMullen,  Oberlin;  Arthur  Miller, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin;  and  Paul 
Veazey,  Rutherford,  New  Jersey;  and 
fullback  Marsh  Nottingham,  Belmont, 
Massachusetts. 


Bright  sophomore  prospects  for  the 
backfield  include  Myron  Joseph  from 
Cleveland  Heights,  slated  for  O’Con- 
nor’s mantle  in  ’51,  and  Robert  Burn- 
ham, son  of  the  University  of  Roches- 
ter coach,  who  is  the  fastest  athlete  on 
the  squad  and  shows  great  promise  as 
a breakaway  runner.  Larry  Foulk, 
West  Frankfort,  Illinois,  combines 
hard  running  with  eiusiveness  and  is 
expected  to  "push”  some  of  the  vet- 
eran halfbacks  for  a position  on  the 
starting  team.  Roger  Michael,  Syca- 
more, Illinois,  was  also  an  outstanding 
freshman  fullback  last  year. 

Newcomers  for  line  positions  are 
end  Robert  Horst  from  Toledo;  tackles 
William  Briggs,  Middletown,  Con- 
necticut, Daniel  Buckley,  Ambler, 
Pennsylvania,  and  William  Hinckley, 
Willimantic,  Connecticut;  guards,  Wil- 
liam King,  El  Monte,  California,  and 
Thomas  Mulligan,  Youngstown. 

FOOTBALL 

Sept.  30 — Wittenberg 

Oct.  7 — at  Allegheny 

Oct.  14 — DePauw  (Homecoming) 

Oct.  21 — at  Hamilton 

Oct.  28 — at  Ohio  Wesleyan 

Nov.  4 — Rochester 

Nov.  11 — at  Denison 

Nov.  18 — Wooster 


Sixteen  Lettermen  Will  Play 
On  Coach  Collins'  Soccer  Team 

Two  years  ago  the  Yeoman  booters 
lost  only  one  game  and  last  fall  a 2-2 
tie  with  Wheaton  (Illinois)  was  the 
only  mar  on  an  otherwise  perfect  sea- 
son. 

Although  it  seems  unlikely  that 
Coach  Ben  Collins’  club  this  fall  will 
be  able  to  match  the  record  of  his  first 
season  here,  the  16  returning  letter- 
men,  led  by  Captain  Richard  Dudley, 
should  provide  the  nucleus  for  another 
strong  outfit. 

Two-year  veterans  returning  are  John 
Atwater,  Glenn  Carter,  Joseph  Elder, 
William  Emery,  Alan  Goodwin,  John 
Mack,  and  Laurence  Meltzer.  Eight 
more  who  won  their  "O”  last  fall  for 
the  first  time  are  Peter  Bellows,  Rob- 
ert Buechner,  Nathaniel  Cassell,  John 
Gutfreund,  Robert  McKay,  Richard 
Miller,  Robert  Shults  and  John 
Teltsch. 

Prospects  for  Dan  Kinsey's 
Cross  Country  Team  Are  Good 

With  six  veteran  lettermen  expected 
back,  Coach  Dan  Kinsey’s  cross  coun- 
try team  which  has  won  the  Ohio  Con- 
ference championship  the  past  two 
years  should  again  be  strong. 

The  harriers  this  fall  will  be  led  by 
Captain  Justin  Frost,  Buffalo,  New 
York.  Other  two-year  lettermen  are 
Joseph  Brough  and  John  Tanner,  while 
sophomores  David  Emory,  David 
Staley  and  Arnold  Meardon  won  their 
"O”  last  fall  for  the  first  time. 

Kinsey’s  long  distance  runners  who 
have  lost  only  two  meets  during  the 
past  two  years:  Ohio  Wesleyan  in  ’48 
and  Michigan  Normal  last  year,  will 
miss  one  of  Oberlin’s  all-time  great 
track  athletes,  Philip  Thomas,  who 
graduated  last  June  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 


Heading  Fall  Sports’  Teams 

. . . will  be  these  three  seniors.  Richard  Dudley  of  Auburndale,  Massachu- 
setts, is  captain  of  the  soccer  team;  Robert  Ebel  of  North  Canton.  Ohio, 
will  captain  the  fall  gridiron  squad;  and  Justin  Frost  of  Buffalo.  New 
York,  is  the  new  captain  of  the  cross  country  team 
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ObeSiUn  'hJo-mztt  at  Mid- Century 


(^REAT  CURIOSITY  exists  among 
faculty,  administration,  parents 
and  alumni  concerning  the  "character- 
istics" of  1950’s  Oberlin  student.  It 
seems  logical  that  the  students  them- 
selves can  give  the  most  accurate  re- 
port of  their  life  at  Oberlin,  and  so 
we’ve  gone  to  present  women  students 
for  a review  of  "Oberlin  women  at 
mid-century.” 

During  Commencement  week  end, 
five  Oberlin  women  students  spoke  at 
the  Women’s  Buffet  Supper  — pre- 
senting their  life  at  Oberlin  as  fresh- 
men, sophomores,  juniors,  junior  coun- 
sellors, and  seniors. 

In  the  summaries  of  those  speeches 
printed  below,  you  will  find  it  inter- 
esting to  note  the  different  Oberlin 
which  each  student  describes.  Freshman 
Julia  von  Szeliski  opened  the  program. 

Such  a beginning!  The  sort  of 
beginning  that  is  clean  and  sharp 
and  strikingly  new,  that  never  stops 
being  a beginning  bur  continues  to 
hint  at  delicious  things  to  come.  That’s 
what  freshman  year  has  been  like. 
Certainly  nothing  could  be  more  cata- 
clysmic than  the  changes  the  new  stu- 
dent experiences.  The  average  fresh- 
man is  not  used  to  being  away  from 
home  and  has  never  had  so  much  free- 
dom. Perhaps  it’s  because  we’re  not 
very  bright  or  sensitive,  but  we  usual- 
ly don’t  think  how  "fraught”  with  psy- 
chological, social,  emotional,  and 
pathological  crises  are  the  adjustments 
we  have  to  make.  Instead,  Oberlin 
entangles  us  before  we  can  get  too 
discouraged,  so  that  we  really  begin 
to  appreciate  the  significance  of  the 
year. 

Of  course,  I didn’t  just  step  onto 
Tappan  and  feel  that  it  was  blessed 
ground.  My  attachment  to  Oberlin 
has  grown  as  I recognize  what  was 
making  me  so  happy  in  this  wonder- 
ful first  year. 

Perhaps  the  most  satisfying  and  re- 
warding experience  was  living  in  a 
dormitory  where  I came  to  know  other 
girls  through  close  association. 

Going  to  classes  soon  was  familiar 
routine  to  us  — even  the  constant 
drive  could  be  endured.  But  all  the 
grinding,  all  the  sets  of  bags  under  the 
eyes,  were  forgotten  when  we  found 
the  thrill  of  the  beginning  of  an  in- 
tellectual "surge.”  This  Christmas  1 
got  the  greatest  feeling  of  surprise  and 
satisfaction:  while  talking  to  my  fath- 
er, I felt  for  the  first  time,  not  like 
Daddy’s  daughter,  but  like  an  adult 
who  could  participate  intelligently  in 
the  conversation. 


No  matter  how  much  people  joke 
about  being  full  of  the  old  "rah-rah,” 
there’s  no  denying  that  it  means  a lot 
to  the  freshmen.  But  suddenly  we 
realize  that  all  this  was  only  the  "ro- 
mantic” side  of  college  spirit  — we 
began  to  recognize  the  other  side 
when  we  thought,  "This  place  is  good 
for  me.” 

However,  you  mustn’t  think  we 
were  always  ensconced  in  the  libe  or 
browsing  around,  dreamily  absorbing 
atmosphere.  We  freshmen  threw  our- 
selves wholeheartedly  into  campus 
activities  too.  We  were  a part  of  al- 
most every  campus  organization  you 
might  name  — and  Oberlin  has  many 
organizations! 

We  didn’t  "find"  ourselves  without 
help,  though.  All  along  the  way  peo- 
ple have  been  eager  to  help  us.  Hec- 
tic Freshman  Week  was  a delightful 
turmoil,  but  just  the  build-up  we 
needed  for  the  strenuous  year  to  come. 
Junior  counsellors  have  lost  study  and 
play  time  in  composing  skits  by  the 
dozen  and  arranging  mixers:  they 

must  have  tired  of  it  many  times.  Cer- 
tanly,  no  one  could  be  friendlier  than 
the  women  of  the  administration. 
Imagine  having  the  assistant  dean  of 
women  drop  in  while  I was  an  infirm- 
ary patient  and  tell  me  I looked  pretty 
darn  healthy!  No  one  could  get  lost  in 
the  shuffle  here.  And  surely  you  must 
have  noticed  that  this  is  the  "smiling- 
est”  place  possible. 

You  know  the  times  you  feel  a part 
of  Oberlin.  With  me,  it  happens 
when  I’m  alone  — and  at  the  most  un- 
sentimental and  irrational  times  and 
places!  Just  the  other  day  as  I trun- 
dled two  weeks’  wash  down  to  the 
Laundrateria  I felt  so  securely  at 
home:  I knew  I belonged  here. 

— Julia  von  Szeliski,  ’53, 
White  Plains,  New  York 

The  sophomore  girl  has  a good 
many  things  to  "take”  when  she 
reaches  her  second  year  of  college. 
The  sophomore  slump  is  nearly  literal, 
with  the  student  almost  bent  to  the 
ground  under  the  weight  of  the  bur- 
dens of  the  world,  which  he  has  very 
recently  discovered  in  all  its  sociologi- 
cal, pathological,  and  psychological 
complexity.  The  first  thing  that 
strikes  the  sophomore  is  the  almost 
immediate  reduction  of  her  dating 
schedule  to  . . . nothing.  We  like  to 
feel,  though  it  takes  some  effort,  that 
it  is  not  the  sophomore's  inherent  lack 
of  charm  that  sends  the  young  men 
away,  but  that  the  cause  of  our  mis- 


fortune is  rather  the  housing  situa- 
tion. We're  just  too  far  out!  Few 
men  want  to  endure  the  long  trek  out 
there  ...  in  spite  of  a very  fine  in- 
vention, the  bicycle.  The  recreational 
facilities  in  the  dorms  are  often 
sparse.  The  remote  and  isolated 
Sophomore  Heights  soon  become  the 
scene  of  great  social  suffering,  par- 
ticularly when  the  sophomore  men 
become  acquainted  with  the  better 
situated  and  much  too  attractive  fresh- 
man girls. 

However,  regardless  of  the  incon- 
veniences in  many  of  the  old  sopho- 
more residences,  we  all  have  a con- 
solation— our  roommate.  The  really 
valuable  aspect  of  this  relationship  is 
that  you  will  have  a perfectly  candid 
critic  for  all  your  unhappy  manner- 
isms. You  must  learn  to  take  criti- 
cism without  resentment. 

Your  closeness  to  your  roommate 
expands  in  the  sophomore  year  to 
many  other  members  of  the  dormi- 
tory. This  year  it’s  not  just  the  "fun” 
group  of  freshman  year,  but  a collec- 
tion of  your  friends  who  are  all  seek- 
ing the  "Intellectual  Awakening”  of 
the  sophomore.  Everything  has  to  be 
investigated:  religion  versus  science, 
determinism  versus  free  will;  but  most 
practical  are  the  evaluations  of  the  in- 
dividual and  of  society.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  emphasize,  except  by  referring 
you  to  your  own  experiences,  how 
great  an  awakening  the  sophomore 
year  brings. 

Late  in  the  year  the  sophomore 
finds  out  how  well  she  has  developed, 
how  her  reactions  have  matured  in  the 
past  two  years.  A great  number  of 
sophomore  women  apply  for  positions 
as  junior  counsellors  in  freshman 
dormitories,  but  less  than  half  the  ap- 
plicants can  be  accepted.  The  girl 
who  is  accepted  has  a wonderful  ex- 
perience ahead  of  her  — a fine  chance 
to  put  some  of  her  enjoyment  of  Ober- 
lin back  into  the  school.  The  girl 
who  is  turned  down  has  a hard  strug- 
gle between  disappointment,  self-pity, 
and  humiliation  and  a recognition  of 
the  real  reasons  for  her  not  having 
been  accepted.  To  me,  the  logical 
reasoning  is  that  first,  not  everyone 
can  be  accepted;  second,  there  is  no 
stigma  to  not  being  accepted;  and  last, 
the  junior  counsellors  are  pretty  won- 
derful gals  but  you,  no  matter  how 
neglected  you  feel,  have  something 
too. 

Another  "enormous”  decision  comes 
toward  the  end  of  the  sophomore 
year_  "What  should  be  my  major? 
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After  two  years  at  Oberlin,  the 
sophomore  is  well-rooted  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  liberality,  intellectual 
curiosity,  and  the  desire  to  aid  her 
fellow  man;  these  crystallized  ideas 
may  make  the  decision  on  a major  sub- 
ject one  of  the  largest  problems  of 
the  sophomore  year,  but  the  problem 
that,  like  the  others,  must  be  met. 

— Elsa  Barcker,  ’52, 

Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio 

I feel  there  is  a very  strong  tie  be- 
tween the  sophomore  and  junior  years. 
Elsa  has  told  you  of  the  rather  hectic 
sophomore  year  and  of  the  feeling  that 
your  personality  is  becoming  rooted 
in  Oberlin.  In  your  junior  year  these 
roots  grow  deeper  and  deeper  until 
you  are  completely  "embedded”  in 
Oberlin.  The  words  "secure,”  "calm,” 
and  "peaceful”  characterize  the  junior 
year.  For  the  most  part  we  are  "on 
our  way”  in  our  major  subject.  We, 
as  non-counsellor  juniors,  look  with 
pride  at  our  friends  who  are  living 
with  and  helping  the  freshmen,  but  I 
do  not  believe  that  many  of  us  envy 
them  to  the  point  that  we  would  give 
up  the  strong  bond  that  has  grown 
among  us  and  our  classmates  as  we 
live  together  in  the  junior  dorms.  Per- 
haps I might  say  that  the  reason  we 
feel  a certain  security  is  that  we  have 
found  an  important  place  just  for  us 
right  here  at  Oberlin.  We  have  been 
the  leaders  on  campus  in  almost  all 
activities,  and  we  have  found  a tre- 
mendous social  union  in  our  class  ac- 
tivities. I think  you  might  say  we  en- 
joy everything  . . . everything  about 
Oberlin.  We  have  come  to  realize 
just  what  this  place  means  to  us  and 
how  truly  wonderful  the  friends  we’ve 
made  here  really  are.  We  "belong” 
and  we  know  it. 

I have  been  a head  waitress  this 
year,  as  I was  last  year.  I have  loved 
every  minute  of  my  work  and  respon- 
sibility. The  kitchen  crews  are  a co- 
operative, efficient,  and  friendly  group 
and  we  feel  sort  of  like  "aristocrats” 
in  our  positions.  This  spring  we  even 
held  a waiters’  formal  that  brought  us 
all  together.  The  entire  attitude  at 
Oberlin  toward  student  workers  is  one 
of  respect.  And  I feel  some  of  the 
students  envy  us  for  the  good  times 
we  have. 

1 do  hope  I ve  let  you  know  how 
wonderful  my  junior  year  has  been. 
As  we  juniors  look  toward  our  last 
year,  there  is  a lump  in  our  throats  at 
the  thought  of  leaving.  There’s  an 
intangible  something  at  Oberlin  that 
will  always  be  with  us. 

— Virginia  Talbot,  ’51 , 
Haddonfield,  New  Jersey 

A junior  counsellor  is  a close  friend 
to  the  freshman  girl.  She  tries  to  show 


that  Oberlin  is  a wonderful  experience. 
She  lives  intimately  with  the  freshmen 
as  a contemporary  sharing  their  joy 
and  misfortunes.  Being  in  the  same 
dorms  with  the  girls,  she  helps  them 
become  "integrated”  into  the  different 
phases  of  Oberlin  before  the  arrival 
of  the  upperclassmen.  During  fresh- 
man week  there  are  lectures,  skits, 
sight-seeing  tours,  individual  spreads, 
the  famous  "mixers,”  and  a class  party. 
When  the  sophomores,  juniors,  and 
seniors  arrive,  the  frosh  have  been 
cued  on  many  things,  large  and  small, 
and  even  share  the  knowledge  that 
our  famed  Mount  Oberlin  is  merely  a 
mound  of  dirt. 

The  life  of  a junior  counsellor  is 
not  a routine  one  — anything  can  hap- 
pen at  any  moment  of  the  day  or 
night.  She  carries  a full  load  of  class- 
es (15  to  16  hours)  and  for  some  rea- 
son, the  average  frosh  woman  doesn’t 
come  around  to  chat  or  unload  her 
mind  until  the  height  of  blue-book 
season.  . . . The  favorite  hour  seems 
to  be  at  night:  8:30  the  first  semester 
and  after  10:00  the  second.  After  the 
first  few  days,  the  junior  counsellor’s 
room  is  a rival  of  Grand  Central  Sta- 
tion, and  she  answers  such  questions 
as:  "What  prof  should  I take  for  zoo? 
Is  Music  Ap  impossible?  Do  you  think 
I’ll  hear  from  Mother  tomorrow?” 

It's  a tremendous  life,  and  each  day 
we  ioved  it  a bit  more.  Junior  coun- 
selling is  definitely  a give  and  take 
process.  In  showing  the  freshman,  by 
example,  how  to  concentrate,  how  to 
use  good  judgment,  how  to  utilize 
"time”  and  how  to  cooperate  with 
others,  many  of  us  found  real  happi- 
ness and  contentment. 

This  year  there  were  38  junior 
counsellors,  all  different,  yet  alike  in 
their  desire  to  serve.  For  me,  this  has 
been  by  far  the  best  year  at  Oberlin- — 
and  the  most  profitable  one  person- 
ally. 

— Marcia  Boddie,  ’51, 
Baltimore,  Maryland 


It  seems  almost  like  a dream  to  be 
speaking  to  you  this  evening  as  a 
senior.  Through  at  least  the  first  three 
years  here  at  Oberlin,  being  a senior 
seems  very  vague  and  far  away.  Then, 
all  of  a sudden,  you’re  not  only  a sen- 
ior, but  about  to  become  something 
even  more  mystical  — an  alumna. 

Oberlin  has  changed  a great  deal 
externally,  since  I first  arrived  here 
one  rainy  September  morning  four 
years  ago.  The  administration  is  al- 
most entirely  different.  And  I am  the 
only  one  of  us  who  knew  Oberlin  pre- 
Snack  Bar.  And  besides  its  exotic 
Peters  Hall  and  rather  grotesque  Wes- 
tervelt,  eternally  universal  Oberlin  has 
even  achieved  a hint  of  a New  York 
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skyline  — in  the  new  heating  plant.  As 
for  the  new  dorms,  Fairchild  and 
Harkness,  they  caused  my  class  a great 
deal  of  concern.  Last  year,  just  before- 
house  drawing,  all  over  campus,  you 
could  see  little  knots  of  junior  women, 
trying  to  make  the  momentous  deci- 
sion about  whether  to  be  traditional  or 
modern.  It  wasn’t  an  easy  decision. 

My  main  interest  and  activity,  es- 
pecially during  the  past  two  years 
here,  has  been  the  Women's  Self-Gov- 
ernment League.  The  League  concerns 
itself  primarily  with  the  rules  govern- 
ing the  women,  and  with  any  prob- 
lem or  interest  that  applies  to  them 
particularly.  For  example,  WSGL 
sponsors  the  Big-Sister,  Little-Sister 
tradition,  by  which  every  sophomore 
girl  takes  a freshman  girl  under  her 
"wing,”  and  tries  to  help  her  over  the 
rough  spots  during  her  first  year. 

This  year  WSGL  also  sponsored  a 
Turnabout  Week  End.  The  week  end 
gave  campus  coeds  a chance  to  meet 
their  profs.  The  professors  were 
warned  ahead  of  time,  and  then  the 
girls  made  dates  with  them  for  danc- 
ing at  Rec,  coffee  at  the  Snack  Bar, 
breakfast,  or  bridge.  The  girls  wel- 
comed the  chance  to  get  to  know  the 
man  behind  the  bluebook,  and  I’m 
rather  sure  the  profs  enjoyed  the  fun. 
After  all,  who  wouldn’t  be  flattered  to 
receive  six  or  seven  invitations  for  one 
week  end? 

It  hardly  seems  possible  that  the 
day  after  tomorrow  is  the  day  we  start 
making  all  the  plans  of  the  past  four 
years  become  "realities.”  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  nostalgia  involved  in 
leaving  the  Oberlin  we  know  so  well. 
Here,  we  have  experienced  the  very 
heights  of  happiness  and  the  very 
depths  of  despair.  In  Oberlin  we  have 
made  our  place,  here  we  feel  secure, 
and  we  may  as  well  admit  that  there 
is  some  apprehension  at  the  thought  of 
starting  all  over  again. 

This  past  week  there  have  been 
many  discussions  in  which  seniors 
were  trying  to  evaluate  their  four 
years  here.  I'd  like  to  give  you  my 
opinion  on  the  subject.  I feel  that 
intellectually , Oberlin  has  given  us  an 
awareness  — of  the  world,  its  people 
and  its  problems.  It  has  taught  us  to 
care  about  these  things.  Socially,  we 
have  learned  the  value  of  having  faith- 
ful friends,  and  of  being  a faithful 
friend.  When  I look  at  my  senior 
class  and  see  there  people  who  are 
planning,  not  to  go  out  and  make  the 
most  money  they  can,  but  to  serve, 

I feel  very  proud  to  be  a part  of  this 
institution,  and  I knoiv  that  funda- 
mentally, Oberlin  will  always  be  Ober- 
lin. 

— Marilyn  Mack,  ’50, 
Pleasantville,  New  York 


It  Was  "Music,  Music,  Music” 

■ . . at  Oberlin’s  Conservatory  of  Music  this  summer  where  a six  weeks’ 
summer  session  has  just  been  held.  Director  David  Robertson  is  pic- 
lured  on  the  facing  page.  One  of  the  most  interesting  classes  offered 
in  the  summer  curriculum  is  taught  by  Professor  Daniel  Harris;  under 
his  direction,  an  opera  workshop  presented  scenes  from  operas  in  color- 
ful costume  to  capacity  audiences.  (1)  shows  members  of  the  group  in 
rehearsal  of  a scene  from  "La  Traviata’’:  standing  — John  Ingram,  ’51, 
Maynard  Everson,  m’50,  James  Lucas,  Hiram,  and  Donald  LaMon  '50; 
seated  — Marie  Emery,  '51,  Charlotte  Bloecker,  ’44.  Wendell  Buckley, 
'50,  and  Peter  Smith,  ’47.  Summer  students  had  schedule  problem's 
too  and  here  Blanche  Eousek,  assistant  in  the  Conservatory  office  helps 
Robert  Snodgrass,  ’53,  solve  a few  (2).  Prof.  John  Elvin  points  ’out  an 
interesting  problem  to  some  of  his  piano  students:  Arleen  Heggemeier 
’46;  Donald  Marburger,  ’50;  Margaret  Snodgrass,  ’50;  and  Irma  Kom- 
palla,  ’53  (3).  Dominic  Intili,  ’50,  Mr.  Robertson,  and  Helen  Mak. 
’51,  look  at  one  of  the  pictures  of  celebrated  musicians  covering  a wall 
in  the  director’s  office  (4).  Donald  LaMon,  ’50,  (far  right)  looks  on 
while  Maynard  Everson,  m’50,  and  Professor  Harris  enact  a scene  from 
"The  Bartered  Bride"  (5).  Virginia  Nickels,  ’52,  and  Professor  Lucy 
Lewis  scan  a solo  during  a lesson  (6).  However,  summer  school 
isn’t  all  work  and  in  (7)  George  Kimble,  Thomas  Still,  ’51,  Lora 
Knight,  and  Genevieve  Petronis,  ’51,  relax  in  the  Conservatory’ s newly- 
redecorated  lounge. 

—Photographs  by  A.  E.  Princehorn 
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Notes  From  Warner  Hall 

By  David  R.  Robertson 


ON  TWO  OCCASIONS  during 
the  past  year  it  was  my  pleasure 
to  meet  numerous  alumni  — those  at- 
tending the  Music  Teachers  Nation- 
al Association  meeting  in  Cleveland, 
and  a still  larger  group  at  the  conven 
don  of  the  Music  Educators  National 
Conference  in  St.  Louis.  The  second 
event  brought  45  Conservatory  grad- 
uates together  for  a scheduled  lunch- 
eon, and  it  was  here  that  I gained  my 
first  impression  of  the  traditional  loy- 
alty and  live  spirit  of  the  Oberlin 
alumnus.  The  informality  of  the  meet- 
ing called  for  dozens  of  questions,  and 
it  occurs  to  me  that  similar  questions 
may  be  in  the  minds  of  countless 
alumni  who  were  not  at  those  meetings. 

The  interests  seem  to  fall  into  three 
general  categories:  (1)  those  dealing 
with  our  faculty  personnel,  (2)  those 
centering  on  present  student  activities, 
and  (3)  the  eternal  question — -"What 
is  planned  for  the  future?” 

It  would  be  difficult  to  bring  you 
up-to-date  on  your  favorite  professors 
— needless  to  say,  they  are  still  very 
much  in  harness,  contributing  to  the 
knowledge  of  present  students  as  they 
did  to  your  particular  generation.  But 
a few  words  concerning  new  additions 
to  the  Conservatory  staff  might  certain- 
ly be  in  order. 

Miss  Rose  Marie  Grentzer,  for  the 
past  four  years  head  of  the  music  edu- 
cation department  at  the  Juilliard 
School  of  Music,  has  been  appointed 
professor  of  music  education  and  chair- 
man of  the  department.  Miss  Grentzer 
is  one  of  the  renowned  specialists  in 
this  field  in  the  United  States,  with  a 
wealth  of  experience  which  will  be  of 
great  value  to  present  students. 

Mr.  Nathan  Gottschalk  is  the  new 
assistant  professor  of  violin.  Mr. 
Gottschalk  is  a superb  soloist  and  teach- 
er, whose  professional  record  in  East- 
ern music  centers  preludes  an  appoint- 
ment at  Oberlin.  He  has  taught  at 
Dartmouth  and  Yale,  and  was  former- 
ly assistant  concertmaster  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Symphony  Orchestra. 

A young  composer  joins  the  staff  as 
instructor  in  theory.  Joseph  Wood 
has  been  the  recipient  of  many  awards 
for  his  composition.  His  opera,  "The 
Mother,"  was  produced  in  New  York 
in  1946;  his  two  symphonies  and  other 
orchestral  works  have  been  performed 
by  major  orchestras  in  America  and  in 
other  countries;  two  string  quartets  and 
a sonata  for  violin  and  piano  have  re- 
ceived other  noteworthy  perform- 
ances. In  1948  Mr.  Wood  won  the 
Ditson  award  of  $1200. 


Miss  Esther  Metz,  whom  many  of 
you  have  heard  as  a soloist  with  the 
Robert  Shaw  Chorale,  joins  the  staff 
as  instructor  in  singing.  Two  new 
woodwind  instructors  will  join  us  in 
the  fall.  Mr.  Warren  Stannard,  of  Yale 
University,  becomes  instructor  in  oboe 
and  theory,  and  Mr.  David  Van  Hoe- 
sen,  of  Rochester,  New  York,  has  re- 
ceived an  appointment  as  instructor  in 
bassoon  and  music  education.  Several 
regular  members  of  the  faculty  will  be 
on  sabbatical  leaves  next  fall,  but  their 
replacements  are  still  to  be  announced. 

A complete  analysis  of  student  and 
faculty  activities,  aside  from  the  nor- 
mal classroom  and  studio  sessions,  leads 
one  to  believe  that  Oberlin  is  vying 
with  New  York  City  as  concert  capital 
cf  the  world!  Somewhere  in  the  month 
of  May  we  lost  count,  but  until  that 
time,  the  season  record  shows  95  con- 
certs and  recitals  featuring  student  so- 
loists, 24  performances  by  our  large 
choral  and  instrumental  organizations, 
56  radio  broadcasts  (26  over  Mutual 
network,  and  30  over  WEOL  — Ely- 
ria), and  10  concerts  in  the  Artist  Se- 
ries. In  addition,  student  and  faculty 
soloists  and  instrumental  and  vocal  en- 
sembles have  performed  in  approxi- 
mately 110  other  communities,  cover- 
ing an  area  of  20  states! 

And  what  are  our  future  plans?  A 
constant  state  of  progress  is  essential, 
but  certain  definite  objectives  can  be 
reported : • 

( 1 ) This  past  year  our  degree  cur- 
riculi  underwent  thorough  analysis  and 
revision.  Constant  review  will  be  an 
aim,  with  continued  assurance  of  a fresh 
and  vital  course  of  study  for  students. 

( 2 ) The  laboratory  and  concert  ex- 
perience of  our  small  and  large  instru- 
mental organizations  will  receive  great- 
er emphasis. 

(3)  The  teaching  force,  already 
superior,  will  be  constantly  strength- 
ened with  new  additions. 

(4)  An  opera  laboratory  has  been 
added  to  the  curriculum  to  provide  fur- 
ther opportunities  for  student  singers. 

( 5 ) We  look  forward  to  a greater 
expansion  of  radio  activities  on  a na- 
tional scale. 

(6)  More  specific  attention  will 
be  given  to  the  Graduate  Department 
of  the  Conservatory.  Few  schools  in 
the  United  States  can  offer  graduate 
opportunities  as  strong  as  those  avail- 
able at  Oberlin. 

(7)  The  physical  plant  is  receiv- 
ing  a face-lifting.”  This  year  we  have 
progressed  through  the  first  stage  of  a 


program  to  treat  all  studies  and  prac- 
tice rooms  with  sound-absorbent  ma- 
terial. A student  lounge  has  been  ad- 
ded to  Warner  Hall,  and  the  old  Studio 
Theater  is  again  available  for  small  con- 
certs and  recitals. 

( 8 ) A complete  summer  session  is 
again  in  operation.  The  resumption  of 
this  activity  has  attracted  many  new 
students  to  the  campus,  and  alumni 
have  been  particularly  receptive  to  the 
opportunities  offered  in  the  graduate 
curriculum. 

(9)  A feature  of  the  1950-51  sea- 
son will  be  a special  festival  of  Ameri- 
can music,  the  programs  to  be  devoted 
to  performances  of  music  composed  by 
Oberlin  faculty,  students,  and  alumni. 

( 10)  With  the  support  of  Oberlin 
Alumni  Clubs,  we  hope  to  take  our  ex- 
cellent student-performing  organiza- 
tions on  more  extensive  tours,  utiliz- 
ing an  opportunity  to  bring  a greater 
public  into  close  relationship  with 
Oberlin  music. 

(11)  We  are  studying  new  pro- 
posals for  reaching  the  younger  gener- 
ation of  American  musical  talent,  many 
of  whom  should  have  the  advantage  of 
an  Oberlin  education.  This  may 
eventually  develop  into  a program  of 
nationwide  auditions,  with  key  alumni 
serving  their  Alma  Mater  effectively. 

(12)  A newcomer  during  the  past 
season  was  the  Conservatory  Student 
Council,  and  its  offspring  — the  Stu- 
dent-Faculty Committee.  Through 
these  media  the  Conservatory  students 
have  found  an  opportunity  to  present 
functional  ideas  to  the  administration. 

In  these  brief  paragraphs  I have  at- 
tempted a quick  appraisal  of  areas 
which  have  been  suggested  through 
alumni  channels.  Certainly,  no  attempt 
was  made  to  include  all  details  of  our 
present  and  future  goals  for  the  Con- 
servatory; limited  space  prohibits  such 
an  exposition. 

Accomplishments  of  the  past  are 
now  history,  living  in  the  vivid  mem- 
ory of  many,  forgotten  by  others.  But 
it  is  important  to  remember  that  the 
Oberlin  Conservatory,  entering  its  83rd 
year,  is  still  one  of  die  dominant  fac- 
tors in  the  progress  of  education  in  mu- 
sic in  America.  To  augment  this  posi- 
tion of  potency  to  the  highest  possible 
degree  is  the  aim  of  the  present  admin- 
istration. 
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TEN  THOUSAND  STRONG” 


Ltf  ubosiaUuf  M.  Smith,  '29 


ACADEMY 

J.  Byron  Wilson,  ’02-’04,  secretary  of  the 
Wyoming  Wool  Growers  Association,  received 
an  honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree  in  June  from 
the  University  of  Wyoming. 

1888 

On  June  5.  Frances  Densmore,  x,  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  letters  from 
Macalester  College.  She  was  the  fifth  woman 
in  the  history  of  t lie  college  to  receive  a doctor’s 
degree.  Miss  Densmore  is  an  authority  on 
American  ethnology  and  has  placed  her  valua- 
ble reference  library  at  Macalester  College. 

1895 

A feature  article  in  the  Syracuse  Herald- 
American  on  May  28  tells  of  Prof.  Arthur  S. 
Patterson’s  music  hobby.  Prof.  Patterson  taught 
languages  at  Syracuse  University  from  1899 
until  his  retirement  in  1942.  serving  as  head  of 
the  romance  language  department  after  1925. 
On  his  retirement  he  decided  to  learn  to  play 
the  violin  and  has  been  “learning  to  play  it 
ever  since,”  and  getting  much  enjoyment  from 
his  playing. 

1896 

Fred  P.  Loomis  sold  his  home  after  Mrs. 
Loomis’  death  in  April  and  for  the  present  is 
staying  in  Council  Bluffs.  Iowa,  with  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Wadsworth. 

1897 

Herbert  A.  Ellis  is  now  living  with  his  son 
Pauli.  ’33.  and  daughter  Florence,  ’31,  at  89 
Garner  Ave..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

1906 

After  teaching  40  years  at  Stamford,  Conn., 
Mary  E.  Marks  has  retired  to  Starksboro,  Vt. 
“1  am  planning  to  put  in  most  of  my  time  paint- 
ing at  the  Shaker  Hill  Schoolhouse  Studio, 
which  T bought  three  years  ago  and  converted 
for  a dwelling.  This  is  in  the  Green  Mountains, 
with  a view  of  Camel’s  Hump  and  vicinity 
most  dramatic.  The  mountain  air  is  a change 
from  salty  coastal  air.” 

1907 

The  National  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  the  U.S.A.  has  named  Dr.  Wynn  C. 
Fairfield  administrative  secretary  of  its  plan- 
ning committee.  The  Council  is  a new  church 
agency  being  sponsored  by  26  Protestant  and 
Orthodox  denominations  and  will  combine  eight 
national  interdenominational  bodies,  including 
the  Federal  Council  of  Churches.  Dr.  Fairfield 
will  assist  the  executive  secretary  and  will  main- 
tain an  advisory  relationship  to  the  Foreign 
Missions  Conference  of  North  America,  one  of 
the  eight  merging  agencies,  of  which  he  has 
been  secretary  for  general  administration  for 
the  last  five  years. 

1908 

Albert  E.  Chamberlain  is  “still  Assistant  Na- 
tional Director  of  the  American  Bed  Cross  in 
public  relations  and  fund  raising  work.  I have 
spent  much  time  in  travelling:  promoting  fund 
raising  and  chapter  work  in  29  states,  mostly 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  in  our  ‘Eastern 
Area.’  My  travel  vouchers  show  130,000  miles 
of  travel.  Most  of  the  time  I am  based  at  our 
Eastern  Area  headquarters  in  Alexandria,  Va.” 

1909 

Faculty  members  of  Lafayette  High  School, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  honored  Principal  Frank  R.  Gott 
f<»r  his  25  years'  educational  service  in  the 
school  at  a luncheon  on  June  28.  He  has  been 
in  the  Buffalo  public  schools  since  1921,  serving 
as  principal  of  a grade  school  for  4 years.  In 
1925  he  was  named  assistant  principal  of  Lafay- 
ette High  School,  becoming  principal  in  1934. 


1910 

Dr.  Arnaud  C.  Marts,  president  of  Marts  & 
Lundy,  Inc.,  gave  the  Commencement  address 
at  Moravian  College.  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  on  June 
4.  His  title  was  “The  Exciting  Years  Ahead.” 

Percy  J.  Ebbott.  president  of  the  Chase  Na- 
tional Bank,  New  York  City,  received  an  hon- 
orary LL.D.  degree  at  Lawrence  College’s  com- 
mencement in  June.  Mr.  Ebbott  was  cited  for 
his  leadership  in  the  financial  world  and  his  in- 
terest in  liberal  arts  training.  He  is  a trustee 
of  Oberlin  College. 

1912 

Portia  Mickey  who  has  been  spending  the  past 
year  in  research,  writes:  “I’ve  been  copying 
some  Miao  designs  almost  without  let-up  for 
more  than  six  months.  They  turn  out  to  be 
very,  very  old  Chinese  designs,  some  of  them 
definitely  B.C.,  and  full  of  meaning  about  fer- 
tility. many  sons,  long  life,  wealth,  all  the  things 
the  Chinese  are  so  fond  of.  It  confirms  my  be- 
lief that  these  mountaineers  have  kept  customs, 
costumes,  and  so  on,  that  they  once  shared  with 
the  Chinese  but  which  the  Chinese  do  not  hold 
to  in  the  same  way.  They  do  use  the  same  de- 
signs, but  somewhat  differently.” 

1914 

In  July,  1949.  Gerald  M.  Wrisley,  m,  retired 
after  40  years  with  the  YMCA.  Last  summer 


Percy  J.  Ebbott,  ’10 
. . , received  an  honorary  doctor  of 
lines  degree  from  Lawrence  Col- 
lege, Appleton,  Wisconsin,  on 
June  11.  Mr.  Ebbott,  a trustee  of 
Oberlin  College  and  president  of 
the  Chase  National  Bank  in  New 
York  City,  teas  cited  for  his  lead- 
ership in  the  financial  world  and 
his  interest  in  liberal  arts  training 


He  took  an  Institute  on  Family  Education  at  the 
l Diversity  of  California  and  is  now  minister’s 
assistant  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  San 
Fernando,  Calif.,  with  primary  concern  for  the 
( hristian  Education  program  of  the  church. 

1915 

Homer  Whitford  received  the  honorary  degree 
<jf  Doctor  of  Music  at  the  Commencement  exer- 
cises of  Tarkio  College  (Mo.)  in  June.  For 
the  past  fifteen  years  Dr.  Whitford  has  been 
organist  and  director  of  music  at  the  First 
Church  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  for  ten  years 
director  of  music  therapy  at  McLean  Hospital 
in  Waverly,  Mass.  The  citation  for  the  degree 
stated  that  it  was  conferred  “in  recognition  of 
the  recipient’s  contributions  to  the  Art  of  Music 
through  Education.  Worship,  Composition,  and 
Music  Therapy.” 

Mrs.  Jane  Smallshaw  Van  Aken  is  now  Mrs. 
Myron  McCamly  and  is  making  her  home  in 
Union  City,  Mich. 

1916 

Leila  B.  Heimbach  continues  to  enjoy  teach- 
ing English  and  sponsoring  the  high  school 
newspaper  at  Mishawaka.  Ind.  She  recently 
moved  from  a small  apartment  to  a new  house 
which  she  is  sharing  with  another  English 
teacher.  Her  new  address  is  1038  Lincoln  Way 
East. 

1918 

Rev.  Vernon  Johns,  t,  is  pastor  of  the  Dexter 
Avenue  Baptist  Church,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Mrs.  Lucy  R.  Winkler  (Lucy  Rice)  is  taking 
a Sabbatical  leave  from  her  position  in  the  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  public  schools  and  plans  to  spend 
it  abroad. 

1919 

Edna  Lew's  is  now  director  of  the  department 
of  nursing  education  at  Peabody  College,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

1922 

Rev.  Robert  L.  Stubbs,  minister  of  the  Glen- 
coe Union  Church  in  Glencoe,  111.,  has  been 
elected  moderator  of  the  Illinois  Conference  of 
the  Congregational  Christian  Church  for  1950-51. 

1923 

Mrs.  Grace  N.  Cushman  (Grace  Newsom), 
director  of  the  Junior  Conservatory  in  St.  Johns- 
bury,  Vt.,  has  been  appointed  to  the  faculty  of 
the  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music  and  the 
Peabody  Preparatory  Department,  Baltimore, 
Md.  In  the  advanced  department  she  will  teach 
keyboard  harmony  and  in  the  preparatory  de- 
partment offer  classes  in  musicianship. 

1925 

Mrs.  Frank  Awes  (Marguerite  Taylor,  x) 
has  been  appointed  executive  director  of  the 
Denver  Council  of  Camp  Fire  Girls.  Since 

1926  she  has  been  in  Camp  Fire  work  in  Cali- 
fornia. her  most  recent  position  being  executive 
director  of  the  Yuba-Suttcr  Council.  She  has 
two  daughters,  Darilyn,  15,  and  Diane,  11. 

1926 

Mrs.  Roger  B.  McKahan  (Jane  Andreas,  x) 
is  well  known  in  music  circles  in  the  Canton, 
Ohio  area.  She  is  organist  of  the  First  Pres 
byterian  Church  of  New  Philadelphia,  and  in 
June  appeared  as  guest  soloist  with  the  Dover 
Philharmonic  orchestra  at  its  final  concert  of 
the  season. 

Prof.  G.  Vernon  Kelley,  m.  professor  of 
speech  at  Wittenberg  College,  is  teaching  in 
the  summer  session  at  Sinclair  ( ollege,  Dayton. 
Ohio.  l)r.  Kelley  has  been  at  Wittenberg  since 
1937  and  is  debate  coach  and  secretary  of  the 
faculty  and  of  the  executive  committee  there. 

John  C.  McCune,  for  the  last  8 years  city 
editor  of  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Age-Herald, 
recently  became  assistant  managing  editor  of 
the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser. 

1927 

Leroy  “Swede”  Arvidson.  ’26.  reports  that 
“When  Mrs.  Arvidson  and  1 were  in  New  York 
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on  June  21  to  see  our  son  Ragner  off  on  the 
l .S.  Washington  to  England,  almost  the  first 
people  we  saw  at  the  pier  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kay  Greene  (Wilhemina  Freeman,  x)  and  their 
three  offspring,  seeing  off  daughter  Ann  on  the 
same  ship  for  a summer  in  England  and  the 
continent.  The  Greenes  are  summering  at  Ruck 
HiM  Falls.  Pa.,  in  the  Poconos.” 

President  John  M.  Ellison,  tm,  of  \ irginia 
University.  Richmond.  Va.,  was  awarded  the 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  at  their  June 
c mimcncement  exercises.  An  editorial  in  the 
Norfolk.  Va.,  Journal  & Guide,  says  in  part: 
•'The  honor  is  certainly  well  deserved  . . . Dur- 
ing the  past  nine  years  he  has  not  only  quietly 
and  efficiently  executed  the  duties  of  a success- 
ful administrator,  but  has  been  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  steady  rise  in  the  university’s  aca- 
demic standards.  Moreover,  he  has  projected 
the  influence  of  his  winning  personality  and  the 
inspiration  of  his  fine  example  as  a college  ad- 
ministrator and  minister  of  the  Gospel  far  be- 
yond the  confines  of  the  Virginia  Union 
campus  . . 

1928 

Charles  A.  Mosher,  editor  of  the  Oberlin 
News-Tribune,  is  a candidate  for  the  Ohio  state 
legislature  on  the  Republican  ticket. 

1929 

Mrs.  Urwin  Rowntrec  (Esther  Bigham) 
writes:  “We  moved  to  West  Hartford,  Conn., 
from  Penn  State  where  my  husband  was  pro- 
fessor of  industrial  education.  Mr.  Rowntree 
is  in  charge  of  Connecticut’s  state  program  of 
vocational  teacher  training  with  headquarters 
in  the  State  Education  Department  in  Hart- 
ford.” 

Alfred  W.  Hubbard  received  the  Ph.D.  degree 
in  physical  education  from  the  University  of 
Illinois  in  June. 

Since  last  November  Mitoichi  Sadayasu  has 
heen  consultant  for  the  foreign  department  of 
the  Industrial  Rank  of  Japan.  He  is  supervising 
the  translation  of  the  newspaper  “Survey  of 
Japanese  Finance  and  Industry”  prepared  by 
the  research  department  of  the  bank. 

1930 

Henry  A.  Roemer,  Jr.,  x.  succeeded  his  father 
• to  the  presidency  of  the  Sharon  Steel  Corp.  in 
June.  He  has  been  working  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry since  1926.  when  he  spent  his  summer 
vacations  in  a steel  plant.  In  1929  he  began 
work  with  the  Superior  Sheet  Steel  Co.  at  Can- 
ton, Ohio,  later  transferring  to  the  Sharon  Steel 
Hoop  Co.  and  Republic  Steel  Co.  He  joined 
Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.  in  1936,  becoming  district 
sales  manager  at  Charlotte.  N.  C.,  and  Pitts- 
burgh. and  assistant  general  manager  of  sales. 
In  1945  he  joined  Detroit  Seamless  Steel  Tubes 
Co.  as  executive  vice  president,  becoming  presi- 
dent the  following  year.  He  was  transferred 
to  Sharon  Steel  Corp.  in  1947  as  vice  president 
and  became  general  manager  in  1949.  Mr. 
Roemer  is  also  president  of  Joanne  Coal  Co., 
Sharon  Steel  Products  Co.  of  Michigan,  Sharon 
Steel  Products  Co.  of  Pa.,  and  Carpentertown 
Coal  & Coke  Co.,  and  is  a director  of  Steel 
Trucking.  Inc..  Niles  Rolling  Mill  Co.  and 
Brainard  Steel  Co. 

James  W.  Grant  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Franklin  County  (Ohio)  Chil- 
dren’s Home.  Previously  he  had  heen  with  the 
Veterans’  Administration  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 

1931 

Rev.  Ralph  N.  Mould,  director  of  children’s 
work  for  the  Presbyterian  Church  U.  S.  A.,  was 
the  baccalaureate  speaker  at  Davis  and  Elkins 
College,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  on  May  28. 

James  W.  Griswold  has  been  named  Treas- 
urer of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H.. 
and  will  be  leaving  Park  College,  Parkvillc,  Mo., 
about  September  1 to  take  over  his  new  work. 
He  has  been  Business  Manager  of  Park  College 
for  the  past  four  years.  Phillips  Exeter  is  one 
of  the  oldest  private  academics  in  the  United 
States,  having  been  founded  in  1781. 

1932 

Dorothy  Hippie  and  O.  Merle  Reece  were 
married  in  the  Epworth  Methodist  Church, 
Marion,  Ohio.  Mrs.  Reece  is  secretary  to  the 
president  and  vice  president  of  the  Fulfillment 
Corp.  of  America.  Mr.  Reece  is  owner  of  the 


Four  From  Thirty-four 
. . . met  in  California  this  April 
when  Ruth  Oltman  and  Grace 
Hageman  "went  west”  for  their 
vacation.  Above  are  shown  Miss 
Oltman,  Mrs.  Enola  W.  Schuder, 
Mrs.  Ruth  R.  Harding,  and  Miss 
Hageman  at  their  reunion 

Acme  Welding  & Manufacturing  Co.  of  Marion. 
They  are  making  their  home  at  501  Forest  St., 
Marion,  Ohio. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  D.  Hubbard  (Elizabeth 
Gillett.  ’34)  have  a daughter,  Alice  Louise,  born 
on  June  24  in  Mt.  Morrison,  Col. 

1933 

The  Cleveland  News  recently  carried  a fea- 
ture story  on  Mrs.  Dan  W.  Holmes  (Jane  Gris- 
wold, x),  who  is  new  president  of  the  Cleveland 
Junior  League,  telling  of  the  work  of  the  League. 
Following  her  graduation  from  Connecticut  Col- 
lege. Mrs.  Holmes  secured  her  M.S.  from  the 
Western  Reserve  School  of  Social  Work  and 
worked  for  the  Family  Service  Association  until 
her  marriage.  The  Holmes  have  three  children 
— Dan,  Jr.,  12,  Reeky,  9,  and  Harry,  5. 

1934 

Mrs.  Louis  R.  Kent  (Lois  Schoonover)  writes 
from  New  York  City:  “Lou.  ’35  started  in  on 
a three-year  residency  in  ophthalmology  at  the 
U.S.  Veterans  Administration  Hospital  in  the 
Bronx  on  July  1.  Hence  our  recent  move  from 
Rahway,  N.  J..  where  he  had  been  working  in 
the  medical  department  of  Merck  & Co..  Inc., 
for  the  past  4l/2  years.  We  have  a daughter, 
Katherine,  now  3 years  old.” 

On  Jan.  1,  Wade  C.  Fisher  was  promoted  to 
agency  manager  of  the  Milwaukee  Agency  of 
the  Marchant  Calculating  Machine  Company. 
He  was  formerly  manager  of  the  Jamestown, 
N.  Y.,  agency. 

Mrs.  Milton  J.  Goger  (Pauline  Rohm)  re- 
ceived her  M.D.  degree  from  New  York  Uni- 
versity in  June  and  has  begun  an  internship  at 
Bellevue  Hospital.  New  York  City.  Dr.  Goger 
also  has  her  Ph.D.  in  zoology  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Goger  is  comptroller 
of  the  American  Type  Founders,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

1935 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coy  S.  Hartman  (Cathryn  M. 
Crook)  announce  the  birth  of  John  Ellsworth 
on  May  16.  Their  daughter,  Mary,  is  now 
three.  The  Hartmans  arc  spending  the  summer 
in  Wolfcboro,  N.  H. 

There  is  an  article  in  the  July  “Harper’s 
Magazine”  entitled  "The  Perpetual  Refugees.” 
by  Michael  L.  Hoffman.  A note  on  the  article 
mentions  that  "Mr.  Hoffman  is  an  economist 
trained  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  now  living 
in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  as  correspondent  for 
the  "New  York  Times.”  Traveling  around 
Western  Europe,  he  has  seen  the  people  for 
whom  the  war  has  not  ended.” 

In  the  article,  Mr.  Hoffman  urges  that  wc 


meet  the  refugee  problem.  To  those  who  say 
any  solution  to  the  problem  is  too  expensive,  he 
asks  these  questions:  (1)  “How  much  is  it 

costing  us  now  to  maintain  the  overpopulated 
economies  of  Italy  and  Western  Germany?  (2) 
How  much  is  it  going  to  ‘cost’  us  politically  if 
we  stop  maintaining  them  without  solving  their 
population  problems?  (3)  How  much  will  it 
•cost’  us  to  carry  the  burden  of  world  leadership 
while  in  the  heart  of  Western  civilization  and 
in  our  hearts,  there  is  the  sickness  whose  symp- 
tom is  the  cold,  hungry,  hopeless  refugee?” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  W.  Pye  (Lois  War- 
field,  ’36)  have  just  moved  to  a new  home  which 
they  had  a part  in  building.  They  have  a third 
< f an  acre  with  12  bearing  orange  trees  on  the 
lot.  Their  new  address  is  10755  Challenge 
Blvd..  La  Mesa,  Calif. 

1937 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Floyd  H.  Ross  (Frances  Jen- 
ncy)  are  living  in  Pasadena.  Calif.,  where  Mr. 
Ross  is  teaching  in  the  School  of  Religion  of 
the  University  of  Southern  California.  His  par- 
ticular interest  is  comparative  religion.  Harper’s 
published  his  first  work  in  January,  “Addressed 
to  Christians:  Isolationism  vs.  World  Commu- 
nity.” and  he  is  now  finishing  a manuscript 
dealing  with  a dynamic  and  psychological  orien- 
tation of  Buddhism  and  Hinduism.  From  mid- 
July  to  mid- August,  the  Ross  family  will  be 
staying  with  Frances’  father,  R.  D.  Jcnney, 
Bennington,  Vt. 

The  marriage  of  Cecelia  Valentine  Glynn,  x. 
to  Paul  S.  Althouse  took  place  in  New  York 
City  on  June  3.  Mrs.  Althouse  also  attended 
the  Juilliard  School  of  Music  and  is  a singer. 
Mr.  Althouse,  leading  tenor  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company  for  many  years,  is  now  a well 
known  voice  teacher  in  New  York  City. 

1939 

The  wedding  of  Margaret  Koons  (gr.  ’38-’39) 
to  William  Blackall  Miller  took  place  at  St. 
Paul’s  Chapel.  Columbia  University,  on  June 
24.  Both  of  them  are  studying  for  Ph.D.  de- 
grees in  fine  arts  at  Columbia. 

Sherwood  R.  Moran  has  been  promoted  to 
assistant  in  industrial  relations  to  the  personnel 
director  of  the  Crowell-Collier  Publishing  Co., 
Springfield,  Ohio.  Previously.  Mr.  Moran  has 
been  a supervisor  in  the  subscription  department, 
in  the  methods  and  standards  department,  and 
editor  of  the  company’s  employee  magazine. 

Paul  Ottingcr,  m.  is  a candidate  for  the  Mary- 
land House  of  Delegates  in  the  Republican  pri- 
marv  elections  in  September.  He  is  an  attorney 
in  Hagerstow-n.  Md. 

John  H.  Ocsch  was  recently  elected  president 
of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Association.  Mahoning 
Chapter.  Youngstown.  Ohio.  Mr.  Oesch  com- 
pleted his  law  degree  at  Cleveland  Marshall 
Law  School  after  his  military  service  in  the  Field 
Artillery.  For  two  years  he  was  with  the  Vet- 
erans’ Administration  before  joining  the  law 
firm  cf  Mitchell,  Mitchell  & Reed  in  Youngs- 
town. Mrs.  Oesch  is  Priscilla  McCormick,  ’41. 
They  have  a son.  Stephen,  3. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Wolf  (Carolyn  Kel- 
sey, ’36)  have  moved  from  Evansville  to  Mar- 
tinsville, Ind..  where  John  is  pastor  of  the  First 
Methodist  Church. 

1940 

Eugene  W.  Vcvcrka  completed  the  M.D.  de- 
gree at  Western  Reserve  Univrsity  in  June. 

Rev.  Gardner  C.  Taylor,  t,  delivered  the  Sun- 
day sermon  for  the  8th  Baptist  World  Alliance 
which  met  in  Cleveland  July  22-27.  Dr.  Gardner 
is  now  in  his  third  year  as  minister  of  the  Con- 
cord Baptist  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  and  is 
vice  president  of  the  Brooklyn  Division  of  the 
Protestant  Council  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Pirtle  (Lucy  Weeks. 
’41)  and  daughter  Sally  have  moved  from  Alex- 
andria, Ya..  to  417  Morris  Ave.,  Summit,  N.  J. 
Jim  has  a new  position  as  assistant  to  the  in- 
vestment officer  of  the  American  Insurance  Co.. 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Mary  MacGregor  is  supervisor  of  case  work 
for  the  Family  and  Childrens  Service,  Charlotte 
N.  C . Her  address  is  212  Providence  Rd. 

Willis  H.  Yocom  received  his  M.A.  in  electri- 
cal engineering  at  Stevens  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology in  Hoboken,  N.  J..  in  June.  He  is  em- 
ployed by  the  Bell  Telephone  Co. 
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Mrs.  Vincent  L.  R it  wet  (Hazel  Potter)  writes 
from  14-4  Tilton  Terrace,  Madison,  Wis. : “We 
have  just  moved  from  Washington,  D.  C..  to 
Madison,  where  my  husband  is  doing  graduate 
work  in  bacteriology  (still  in  the  Army).  I’m 
sandwiching  in  one  summer  school  course.  We 
have  two  children  Jane,  4J4,  and  Harry 
Fraser,  21  months.” 

In  June,  Mary  Avery  Root  received  her  Ph.D. 
in  medical  sciences  with  a major  in  pharmacology 
from  Radcliffe  College.  July  1,  she  started  a 
new  job  in  the  pharmacology  department  of  the 
Lilly  Research  Laboratories,  Eli  Lilly  and  Co.. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


1941 

Dr.  T.  Sterling  Martin  finished  his  24-month 
tour  of  duty  with  the  Army  in  June,  1949.  and 
began  a three-year  residency  in  internal  medi- 
cine at  Passavant  Memorial  Hospital  in  Chicago 
in  July.  1949.  His  first  year  was  spent  largely 
doing  research  in  the  radioisotope  field  and  he 
will  get  his  M.S.  degree  as  soon  as  the  thesis  is 
written.  “We  (Betty  and  daughters,  .1  and  4 
years)  are  cozy  in  the  remodeled  coach  house  of 
an  old  country  place  in  suburban  Wheaton,  111. 
We  jecently  vacationed  in  the  east,  visiting  my 
sister  Mary,  ’46.  in  Cambridge,  Mass.” 

In  June,  Robert  Crane  received  the  Ph.D.  in 
music  from  the  University  of  Rochester. 

Dr.  Lawrence  C.  Meredith,  x.  husband  of 
Marian  Moore,  has  opened  an  office  in  Elyria, 
Ohio.  A graduate  of  Ohio  State  University 
College  of  Medicine,  Dr.  Meredith  recently  com- 
pleted a two-year  residency  in  otolaryngology  at 
the  University  Hospitals  in  Cleveland.  He  is 
limiting  his  practice  to  car,  nose,  and  throat. 

Rev.  J.  Howard  Rees,  t,  has  moved  from 
North  Dakota  to  Worthington,  Minn.,  where 
he  is  rector  of  St.  John’s  Episcopal  Church. 


1942 

Dr.  Charles  J.  * Jean”  Cooley,  x.  who  has  just 
completed  a year  of  graduate  training  at  Tripler 
General  Hospital  in  Honolulu,  has  entered  gen- 
eral practice  in  Oberlin.  Dr.  Cooley  received 
liis  M.D.  from  the  University  of  Louisville  and 
served  five  years  in  the  Army.  Mrs.  Cooley  is 
Eleanor  Jacobs.  ’43.  They  have  a five- year-old 
daughter,  Carolyn. 

Richard  H.  Bliss  received  his  M.A.  in  history 
at  the  June  commencement  of  Western  Reserve 
University. 

John  E.  Faulkner  finished  graduate  study  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  April  and  now 
has  a position  with  the  General  Electric  Co.  in 
the  Pile  Technology  Division  of  the  Hanford 
Works,  Richland,  Wash. 

Donald  L.  Herdman  received  his  Ph.D.  in 
education  at  Yale  University  in  June. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prentice  Van  Iderstine  (Beat- 
rice Cameron)  have  bought  a house  more  than 
a hundred  years  old  in  the  suburb  of  Poland, 
near  Youngstown,  Ohio,  and  are  spending  the 
summer  remodeling  it.  “We  expect  that  it  and 
its  two  acres  of  property  will  keep  us  very  busy 
for  all  of  the  summer  except  for  the  two  weeks 
we’ll  spend  with  the  Joe  Wagners,  (Joe.  ’40,  and 
Marion,  ’47)  in  Lake  Bluff.  111.,  while  Joe  and 
I attend  the  Christiansen  Choral  School.” 
Prentice  will  continue  to  teach  vocal  music  at 
Wilson  High  School,  Youngstown,  next  year. 

1943 

Harold  L.  Dahnke,  Jr.,  received  his  Ph.D.  in 
education  from  Western  Reserve  University  in 
June. 

Dr.  Mary  A.  Glover  began  an  internship  on 
July  1 at  Queens  Hospital.  Honolulu.  T.  H., 
and  will  be  there  until  July  1951. 

The  wedding  of  Harriet  Hill  and  Gordon 
Myers  took  place  at  Plymouth  Church  of  Shaker 


Heights,  Ohio,  on  June  17.  Mr.  Myers  is  a 
graduate  of  Cornell  College  (la.)  and  is  manager 
of  Station  WGHF-FM,  New  York  City. 

A May  letter  from  Kyoto.  Japan  from  the 
Theodore  Chandlers  tells  of  their  activities  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  since  they  were  shifted  from 
t hina  appointees  to  Japan  missionaries.  Their 
major  assignment  has  been  learning  the  lap- 
ancse  language,  which  they  have  been  studying 
five  days  a week.  In  addition,  Ted  has  been 
teaching  two  hours  a week  at  the  Doshisha  Koto- 
gakko  (high  school),  having  a class  of  24  third- 
year  boys  in  Spoken  English.  Other  activities 
include  mission  hymn  sings,  "at  homes,”  assis- 
tance at  recreation  and  study  groups,  etc.  Doug- 
las. 21  months,  is  an  active  member  of  the 
household,  and  an  “ambassador  cf  good  will.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Solender  (Ellen  Karel- 
scn.  ’44)  have  moved  to  Dallas.  Texas.  Bob  is 
working  for  the  Dallas  Times- Herald  and  Ellen 
with  the  Southwest  Edition  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

Roger  P.  Shaeffer  has  been  transferred  from 
Indianapolis  to  Omaha,  Neb.,  by  the  General 
Electric  Co.  He  is  a regional  salesman  for  the 
Air  Conditioning  Department,  covering  Ne- 
braska. Iowa,  North  and  South  Dakota,  Min- 
nesota, western  Wisconsin,  and  northwestern 
J llinois. 

1944 

Mrs.  Barbara  Berthoff  (Barbara  Dougherty) 
and  Eugene  E.  Hawthorne  were  married  in 
Casper.  Wyo.,  on  June  9.  Mr.  Hawthorne  is 
an  engineer  for  the  Lane- Wells  Co.,  an  oil  ser- 
vice firm.  They  are  living  at  333  S.  Grant  St., 
Casper,  Wyo. 

Mrs.  Edson  Freeman  (Florence  Hcrber) 
writes:  “Skiz,  x.  and  I are  leaving  Rochester, 
N.  Y..  this  summer.  Skiz  has  completed  three 
years  of  training  for  general  practice  at  Strong 
Memorial  and  Genesee  Hospitals  and  l received 


Miode'Lia--cMe'ie  Game  the  atteiusiichl! 


Faraway  places  and  strange-sounding 
names  bring  a gleam  to  the  eyes  of  Mr. 
’43,  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Heinrich  (Bar- 
bara Corson,  ’45 ) who  will  sail  in 
September,  1951,  for  Southern  Rho- 
desia. Barbara  and  John  received  word 
in  June  of  their  appointment  by  the 
American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
as  career  Congregational  Christian 
missionaries.  At  right,  they’re  checking 
a map  of  Africa  — possibly  to  see  just 
how  far  it  is  from  their  station  to  their 
nearest  Oberlin  friend! 

This  has  been  an  eventful  spring  for 
John  and  Barbara  ...  In  June  they  were 
graduated  from  the  Yale  Divinity 
School  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Divinity;  Barbara  was  graduated  magna 
cum  laude  and  John  graduated  cum 
laude.  John  was  also  chosen  as  one 
of  two  members  of  the  graduating  class 
to  give  an  address  on  the  Commence- 
ment program.  On  June  5,  the  Hein- 
richs were  ordained  as  ministers  at  the 
First  Congregational  Church  in  Meri- 
den, Connecticut. 

This  summer  Barbara  and  John  have 
been  directing  a summer  camp  near 
Hamburg,  Connecticut.  In  the  fall, 
they  will  begin  a basic  rural  training 
course  at  Cornell  University.  The 
course  is  designed  to  acquaint  them 
with  problems  of  nutrition  and  basic 
living  habits  in  South  Africa  and  will 


provide  them  with  a valuable  supple- 
ment to  their  training  in  religious  edu- 
cation. 

Many  challenges  will  be  offered  to 
the  Heinrichs  in  Southern  Rhodesia. 
One  urgent  need  is  a college  which  will 
accept  negroes  — the  Heinrichs  will  be 
concerned  with  meeting  this  need  as 
soon  as  possible.  And  their  Oberlin 
friends  feel  sure  that  Barbara  and  John 


will  be  able  to  meet  this  and  other  chal- 
lenges offered  to  them.  They  have  a 
real  interest  in  their  career  — they 
want  to  serve  abroad  because  we  feel 
that  the  physical  needs  are  the  greatest; 
that  much  can  be  done  in  this  way  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  international 
good  will;  and  that  we  can  thus  best 
witness  to  our  faith  in  Christ  as  the 
Saviour  of  the  world. 


FOR  AUGUST  1950 
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my  Ph.D.  in  physiology  this  June  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester.  This  summer  we  will  be 
at  Camp  Reed,  a Hoy  Scout  Camp  on  Mrant 
Lake.  Chestertown,  N.  Y..  where  Skiz  will  be 
camp  doctor.  In  the  fall  we  hope  to  see  a good 
many  Oberlinians  on  a six-week  trip,  before  we 
settle  in  Northampton.  Mass.,  and  hang  out  the 
shingle.  We’re  building  an  office-home  com- 
bination and  after  Nov.  1 will  be  ‘at  home  on 
North  Main  St..  Florence  Station,  Northamp- 
ton. Mass.” 

Dorothy  M.  Lewis  and  Blair  Kinsman  of  An- 
napolis. Md..  were  married  on  June  23.  Mr. 
Kinsman  is  a graduate  of  the  University  of  ( hi- 
cago  and  is  on  the  faculty  at  St.  John’s  College. 
They  are  spending  the  summer  in  Exeter,  N.  H.. 
but  will  be  in  Annapolis  after  Sept.  1. 

John  T.  Middaugh,  t,  received  the  Ph.D.  in 
history  at  the  June  commencement  of  Western 
Reserve  University. 

Robert  Vail  received  his  bachelor  of  electrical 
engineering  degree  from  New  ^ urk  University 
in  June.  He  was  awarded  the  James  Luring 
Arnold  Electrical  Engineering  Prize  “for  gen- 
eral excellence  in  scholarship  and  outstanding 
promise  of  future  usefulness,”  an  award  made 
by  the  Engineering  Faculty.  Next  year  Bob 
plans  to  continue  study  at  New  York  University, 
working  for  his  master’s  degree  in  electrical 
engineering. 

1945 

Mr.,  x,  and  Mrs.  Grant  M.  Buttermcre 
(Gwendolyn  Freeman)  announce  the  birth  of 
Grant  Myers,  Jr.,  on  July  7 in  Paterson,  N.  J. 
Grant  passed  the  New  Jersey  state  bar  exam 
in  May. 

Ben  V.  Boynton,  x,  formerly  Akron  district 
sales  representative  for  the  General  Electric  Sup- 
ply Corp.,  recently  was  promoted  to  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  manager. 

Jean  Marie  Schneck  was  one  of  two  singers 
presented  as  the  1950  “Voices  of  Tomorrow”  at 
the  sixth  annual  Philadelphia  Inquirer  Charities 
Music  Festival  at  Philadelphia  in  June.  For  the 
past  two  years  Jean  has  been  teaching  at  the 
Woman’s  College  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

Kenneth  DeHaven.  husband  of  Beatrice  Preus- 
sel,  received  his  A.  B.  degree  in  religious  educa- 
tion, magna  cum  laude,  in  June  from  High  Point 
College  (N.  C.)  Ken,  a World  War  II  veteran, 
was  paralyzed  from  the  chest  down,  but  hasn’t 
let  that  stop  him.  In  the  last  36  months  he  has 
completed  his  four  year  college  course  with  one 
of  the  highest  scholastic  marks  in  his  class.  In 
a few  months  they  expect  to  settle  in  Orlando, 
Fla.,  where  he  plans  to  do  religious  counselling 
with  teen-age  groups  and  various  civic  and  re- 
ligious organizations. 

James  Smith  has  completed  law  school  at  the 
University  of  Iowa  and  has  passed  the  Iowa 
state  bar  exam.  The  Smiths  (Virginia  Zastrow) 
and  Pamela  Jean,  a year  old,  have  returned  to 
Charles  City,  Iowa,  where  Jim  is  practicing  law 
with  the  firm  of  Zastrow,  Noah  & Smith. 

Milton  Andrews  is  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Church  at  Gardnertown,  a suburb  of  Newburgh. 
New  York.  This  fall  he  will  begin  graduate 
work  toward  a master  of  sacred  theology  degree 
at  Union  Theological  Seminary. 

Beverly  J.  Werner  and  Morton  S.  Abrahams, 
x.  were  married  on  June  25  in  New  York  City. 
After  a wedding  trip  to  the  west  coast,  they  are 
living  at  205  W.  95  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y.  Mor- 
ton is  sales  manager  for  the  General  Preserve  Co. 
Mrs.  Abrahams  is  a graduate  of  Hunter  College, 
and  is  secretary  to  the  vice-president  of  Geyer, 
Newell  & Conger. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  W.  Reid,  Jr.  (Mar- 
garet Latsha)  both  received  bachelor  of  divinity 
degrees  at  the  June  Commencement  of  Yale  Di- 
vinity School.  Bill,  who  was  ordained  to  the 
Methodist  ministry  in  April,  has  been  appointed 
pastor  for  Camptown,  Pa.,  in  the  Wilkes-Barre 
district.  Bill  and  Marge  moved  to  Camptown 
July  1. 

1946 

Thomas  B.  Browning  received  his  M.D.  degree 
from  the  University  of  Rochester  Medical  School 
in  June.  He  has  a two-year  rotating  internship 
at  Strong  Memorial  Hospital  in  Rochester.  Tom 
and  Eleanor  (Tibbetts)  have  a five  month  old 
daughter,  Margot. 

Janet  L.  Ellis  received  her  master  of  science 
in  recreational  leadership  from  Syracuse  Univer- 


sity (N.  Y.)  in  June.  She  is  spending  the  sum 
mcr  as  waterfront  director  at  a Girl  Scout  camp 
in  the  Poconos. 

Roberta  Street  has  finished  the  work  in  resi- 
dence for  her  Ph.D.  degree  in  modern  history  at 
Bryn  Mawr  College.  She  has  an  AAl  W fel- 
lowship for  next  year  for  research  in  French 
history  and  politics  and  will  leave  for  France  'ate 
this  summer. 

Peter  Cook  is  studying  with  Jacques  Ibert  at 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  this  summer,  having 
obtained  a Victor  RCA  Scholarship.  He  re- 
ceived his  M.M.  degree  from  Oberlin  in  June. 

Mrs.  Robert  A.  MacLcay  (Marjorie  Cameron) 
writes:  “Bob  graduated  from  Tufts  in  June,  to 
we  are  now  home  in  New  Rochelle,  N.  ’t  ..  again. 
Immediately  after  graduation  we  left  < ur  two 
sons  with  their  grandmother  and  look  a three 
weeks’  trip  out  to  Minneapolis  for  my  brother’s 
wedding.  On  July  10,  Bob  started  work  as  a 
civil  engineer  for  the  Fireproof  Products  Co.. 

lnc. ,  of  New  York  City.  On  our  trip  vest  we 
stayed  overnight  with  Kcrrin  and  Bill  Warnm. 
’48,  and  spent  an  evening  in  Minneapolis  with 
Jack,  ’49,  and  Betty  Kullman  Mellor,  ’47.” 

In  June.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Hefferman 
(Elizabeth  Langley)  and  baby  Patsy  moved  to 
202  Archer  Ave.,  Peoria,  111.  Mr.  Hefferman 
has  been  transferred  to  Peoria  from  Louisville, 
Ky. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monteith  Bilkcrt  (Virginia  Nor- 
den)  are  parents  of  Amy  Marr,  born  on  June  1 1. 

A September  wedding  is  planned  by  Julia 
Mowrer  and  Pratt  Byrd,  whose  engagement  was 
announced  in  May.  Judy  is  women’s  page  editor 
of  the  Sunday  News,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  Pratt 
is  on  the  administrative  staff  at  Kent  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Stanton  A.  Hyer,  x,  is  staff  organist  at  Stein- 
way Hall.  New  York  City.  During  July  he 
played  a series  of  recitals  on  the  Hammond  or- 
gan at  the  bandshell  on  the  Mall  in  Central  Park. 

Barbara  A.  Collord,  x.  and  Evan  P.  Jordan  of 
Indianapolis,  Ind..  were  married  on  Dec.  2 in 
Delaware,  Ohio.  Mr.  Jordan  is  a graduate  of 
Indiana  University  and  at  present  is  speech 
therapist  at  the  James  Whitcomb  Riley  Me- 
morial Hospital  in  Indianapolis,  where  Barbara 
is  an  occupational  therapist.  In  September  they 
will  move  to  the  University  of  Illinois  where  Mr. 
Jordan  has  a research  fellowship  in  speech  for 
1950-51. 

Marion  E.  Erlandson  received  her  M.D.  de- 
gree from  Western  Reserve  University  in  June. 

Charles  M.  Rich  has  received  a graduate  fe1- 
lowship  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  will 
study  for  his  Ph.D.  in  divinity.  He  is  a graduate 
of  the  Colgate- Rochester  Divinity  School. 

The  marriage  of  Nancy  M.  Wilson  to  Dr.  Paul 
Runge  took  place  on  June  1 1 in  the  First  Chris- 
tian Church  of  Richmond.  Ky.  The  ceremony 
was  performed  by  Nancy’s  father.  Rev.  J.  H. 
Wilson.  For  the  past  two  years.  Nancy  has 
taught  piano  at  Earlham  College.  Richmond, 

lnd.  Dr.  Runge  graduated  from  Wittenberg 
College  and  the  University  of  Michigan  School 
of  Medicine,  and  is  practicing  medicine  in  Rich- 
mond, Ind..  where  they  will  make  their  home. 

Marion  E.  Deininger  is  enrolled  for  the  special 
course  for  college  women  at  the  Katherine  Gibbs 
School,  and  will  begin  the  course  in  September. 

1947 

The  engagement  of  Margery  A.  Graham  to  Lt. 
Harry  William  Spraker,  Jr.,  was  announced  in 
June.  Lt.  Spraker  attended  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point  and  was  re 
cently  graduated  from  the  Foreign  Service  School 
of  Georgetown  University.  Washington,  D.  C. 

George  T.  Wilcox  received  his  M.A.  degree  in 
psychology  from  Kent  State  University  in  June. 

In  June  the  engagement  of  Cynthia  R.  How- 
gate  to  Oliver  Alexander  Servadio  was  an- 
nounced by  her  parents.  For  the  past  three  years, 
Cynthia  has  been  teaching  music  in  the  New 
Britain,  Conn.,  schools.  Mr.  Servadio  is  a sen- 
ior at  the  School  of  Engineering.  University  of 
Connecticut. 

Mildred  Manheimer  and  Peter  Gettinger  were 
married  in  New  York  City  on  July  8.  Pete 
graduated  from  Cornell  Law  School  and  is  with 
the  firm  of  Gettinger  & Gettinger. 

Mr.,  x.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Cooley  (Patricia 
Haws.  ’49)  are  living  at  The  Pines  R.  1)..  Obcr 
lin.  Ohio.  "Our  most  important  news  is  Cam- 
illa Diane,  born  May  24,  in  Allen  Hospital.” 


Ummm  — Looks  Good! 

. . . was  probably  the  ivay  the 
guests  felt  as  Mr.,  ’46,  and  Mrs. 
John  F.  Hofmann  cut  their  wed- 
ding cake  June  18,  1950.  John 
and  Margaret  Ann  Taylor  were 
married  in  Ames,  Iowa,  the  bride’s 
home.  After  the  wedding,  John 
and  Margaret  Ann  started  on  a 
two-month  tour  of  the  west.  ( For 
further  news,  see  the  October  is- 
sue) 


Chandler  “Tuck"  Gilbert  is  working  this  sum 
mer  in  an  international  work  camp  sponsored  by 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  at  Agape,  near 
Turin.  Italy.  During  the  past  year  Tuck  has 
been  doing  church  work  in  England. 

Mrs.  Charles  W.  Briggs,  Jr.  (Charlotte  Kess- 
ler) writes:  “My  husband  graduated  from  Kent 
State  University  in  March.  We  have  moved  to 
Manheim,  Pa.,  since  he  is  now  working  in  the 
accounting  department  of  the  U.  S.  Asbestos 
Division  of  Raybestos  Manhattan  Co.  We  have 
two  daughters — Kathryn  Ann,  2,  and  Bonnie 
Sue,  8 months. 

Among  the  degrees  granted  at  the  June  com- 
mencement of  Western  Reserve  University  were 
the  bachelor  of  laws  to  John  Joseph  Whitney  and 
master  of  science  in  social  administration  to 
Erlynne  Sara  Poindexter. 

D.  Wallace  Weil  received  his  LL.B.  degree 
from  Willamette  University,  Salem,  Oregon,  in 
June. 

1948 

The  marriage  of  Nancy  Ann  Schmidt  to  John 
Henry  Buekers  took  place  on  June  17  at  the  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  Rectory  in  East  Lansing,  Mich. 

Betty  Baxter  received  her  M.A.  in  physical 
education  from  Wellesley  College  in  June.  She 
is  spending  the  summer  as  a camp  counsellor  in 
Maine  and  will  be  on  the  faculty  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Los  Angeles  next  year. 

Fairchild  Chapel  was  the  scene  of  the  wedding 
of  Mary  Jane  Dunn  to  James  Robert  Moran  on 
June  24.  Mr.  Moran  is  a graduate  of  Butler 
University  and  is  an  accountant  in  Indianapolis. 
Ind.  For  the  past  two  years  Mary  Jane  has 
taught  in  the  primary  grades  in  Lakewood,  Ohio. 
They  are  living  at  4509  E.  Washington  St.,  In- 
dianapolis. 

William  B.  Guenther  is  working  at  the  Geo 
physical  Institute  of  the  University  of  Alaska 
for  the  summer  and  in  the  fall  will  be  instructor 
in  chemistry  there.  His  address  is  College. 
Alaska,  and  he  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  Oberlin 
friends  at  any  time. 

Durand  Dudley,  who  received  the  M S.  degree 
in  library  science  at  Western  Reserve  University 
in  June  is  working  with  the  Canton  Bookmobile 
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fluring  the  summer  and  will  be  a librarian  at  the 
Canton  Library  in  the  fall. 

John  S.  Gibson  received  the  M.A.  in  political 
science  from  Western  Reserve  University  in 
June. 

On  August  1.  Patricia  Peeke  began  a new  po- 
sition as  librarian  of  the  University  Gallery  Art 
Library.  Minneapolis.  Minn.  She  received  her 
master’s  degree  from  Mills  College  in  June. 

The  engagement  of  Robert  G.  Walton,  Jr.,  to 
Bertha  E.  Martin  of  Cleveland  was  announced 
June  IS.  They  plan  an  early  October  wedding 
and  will  live  in  Chicago,  where  Bob  is  assistant 
manager  of  a Stouffer  store. 

The  wedding  of  Helen  Elizabeth  Lewis  anil 
Daniel  (!.  Lewis  took  place  on  June  17  at  the 
Congregational  Church,  Newark  Valley,  N.  't  . 
Oberlinians  present  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Har- 
old Peterson  (Charlene  Peterson.  ’49).  Mrs. 
Robert  Livezey  (Anne  Lewis,  ’37),  and  Mrs.  G. 
Edwin  Bartow  (Desdemona  Borthwick,  ’05). 
Mr.  Lewis  is  an  electrical  engineer  with  the 
Technical  Division  of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany. They  are  living  at  834  State  St.,  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y. 

Mrs.  John  Dowling  (Constance  Ford)  writes 
from  Gloversville,  N.  Y.  : “On  June  16  I re- 
ceived my  M.A.  in  history  and  my  husband  re- 
ceived his  Ph.D.  in  Spanish  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  John  has  been  awarded  the  Mark- 
ham Fellowship  (a  post-doctorate  travel  fellow- 
ship) for  1950-51.  We  shall  spend  most  of  our 
time  in  Madrid  with  short  trips  to  Portugal 
and  various  cities  in  Spain.  We  will  leave  from 
Montreal  September  20  and  return  sometime  in 
June.’’ 

Richard  Mavis  completed  bis  M.S.  in  journal- 
ism at  Northwestern  University  in  June  and  is 
now  employed  as  the  production  manager  of  the 
Lima.  Ohio.  News-Gazette.  His  new  address  is 
\2Sl/2  East  High  St.,  Lima,  Ohio. 

Kathryn  E.  Neely,  x,  and  William  P.  Schrei- 
ner were  married  at  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Barnesville,  Ohio,  on  June  6.  They  will 
both  teach  at  Batavia,  Ohio,  in  the  fall. 

The  marriage  of  Mary  Elizabeth  Vail  to  David 
W.  Varley.  took  place  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Riverside  Church,  New  York  City,  on  June  24. 
Mrs.  Benjamin  B.  Holder  (Marilyn  Thomas, 
’49)  was  the  bridal  attendant,  and  Hazelton  T. 
Mirkil,  ’49,  was  best  man.  Mary  Elizabeth  has 
been  an  editorial  assistant  on  the  staff  of  the 


New  V ork  State  Journal  of  Medicine.  Dave  is 
a candidate  for  his  doctor’s  degree  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan. 

1949 

Everett  B.  Fitts  completed  his  master  of  edu- 
cation degree  at  the  University  of  Rochester  in 
June. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  Spindler  (Patricia  Fin- 
ley. 47)  have  settled  in  Cincinnati,  where  Clif 
is  working  for  an  architect  and  studying  architec- 
ture in  the  evenings  and  Pat  is  a librarian  in 
the  bine  Arts  Department  of  the  Cincinnati  Pub- 
lic Library  and  “squeezing  in  courses  in  drawing 
and  sculpture  at  the  Art  Academy  whenever 
possible.” 

The  marriage  of  Winifred  Esther  “Wester” 
Lowdermilk,  x.  to  Wilmot  N.  Hess,  m.  occurred 
on  June  16  at  Berkeley,  Calif.  After  a wedding 
trip  to  Maine,  they  will  live  at  1620  LeRoy  Ave., 
Berkeley.  Calif.  Wester  completed  her  college 
degree  at  the  U.  of  California  in  June  and  Bill  is 
a graduate  student  there. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  (“Duke”)  Brecken- 
ridge  (Marjorie  Wyckoff,  x’51)  of  Grove  City, 
Ohio,  announce  the  birth  of  Daniel  Ralph  on 
June  8. 

Elaine  F.  Manville,  x,  received  her  B.S.  de- 
gree from  Columbia  University  and  her  certifi- 
cate in  nursing  from  the  Columbia-Presbyterian 
Medical  Center  in  June. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dana  Haigh  announce  the  birth 
of  a second  son  at  Allen  Hospital,  Oberlin.  on 
June  26. 

Marguerite  Seeley  and  Jack  N.  Gadel.  x’45. 
were  married  on  June  10  at  White  Plains,  N.  Y.. 
with  Barbara  Sachs  as  maid  of  honor  and  John 
K.  Meyer,  ’48,  best  man.  Other  Oberlinians 
present  included  Mrs.  William  Perlik  (Annabel 
Shanklin)  and  Mr.,  ’48,  and  Mrs.  Wright  Bab- 
cock. Rita  received  her  M.A.  in  vocational 
guidance  from  Columbia  University  in  June.  Jack 
has  l.is  M.S.  degree  in  physics  from  Ohio  State 
University  and  is  in  the  Research  Department  of 
the  Tung-Sol  Lamp  Works.  They  are  living  at 
70  Eaton  Place,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Emil  Abramovic  received  the  M.A.  in  educa- 
tion from  Western  Reserve  University  in  June. 

Marian  A.  Kirkpatrick  and  Alfred  B.  Heilbrun 
were  married  at  the  First  Congregational  Church 
of  Traverse  City,  Mich.,  on  June  14.  Patricia 
Cobb  was  maid  of  honor  and  Edward  Johnson, 
’50,  best  man.  Dr.  Howard  Towne,  ’24,  per- 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Pritchard 
(Joan  Tinley,  ’47) 

. . . are  shown  fust  after  their  June 
3 wedding  at  St.  Philip’s  Episco- 
pal Church,  New  York.  They  are 
now  on  a wedding  trip  in  British 
Columbia  and  will  make  their 
home  in  Amherst,  Massachusetts, 
upon  their  return.  ( See  July  class 
notes  for  additional  news) 

formed  the  ceremony.  A1  received  his  M.A.  in 
psychology  from  Oberlin  in  June  and  will  study 
at  the  State  University  of  Iowa  next  year,  where 
he  has  a “traineeship”  in  the  V.A.  program  of 
clinical  psychology.  During  the  past  year  Mar- 
ian has  been  teaching  vocal  music  at  Traverse 
City.  For  the  summer  they  are  counsellors  at 
Camp  Arcadia,  Casco,  Maine. 

Arthur  Smearman  has  completed  the  training 
program  with  the  Travelers  Insurance  Co.  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and  has  been  assigned  to  Ro- 
chester to  work  on  the  New  York  State  Disa- 
bility Benefits  Law.  ‘ It  is  only  a temporary 
assignment  and  I may  be  reassigned  to  another 
city  in  August.” 

The  wedding  of  Joanne  Tucker,  m‘50.  and 
Kent  “Shorty”  Miller  took  place  on  July  8 at 
Utica.  N.  Y.  They  are  living  at  1764  Field  St., 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Margaret  Ann  Kurth  and  Peter  G.  Weinberg 
were  married  May  20  in  Greenwich.  Conn. 
Until  her  marriage.  Peg  was  working  for  J. 
Walter  Thompson,  Inc.,  of  New  York  City.  Pete 
is  a member  of  the  advertising  staff  of  the  \\  il- 
ton  Bulletin  and  the  Ridgefield  Press  of  Ridge- 
field, Conn. 

Mona  Quayle  and  Erwin  F.  Theobald,  50. 
were  married  in  Fairchild  Chapel,  Oberlin,  on 
June  17.  Erwin  is  working  for  Metropolitan 
Brick  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  and  Mona  has  been 
teaching  in  Bay  Village  during  the  past  year. 

Janet  E.  Brown  has  started  graduate  work 
in  education  and  statistics  this  summer  at  George 
Washington  University.  In  September  she  will 
return  to  her  teaching  in  the  high  school.  Men- 
tor, Ohio. 

Stanley  D.  Brumby  received  the  M.A.  degree 
in  physical  education  at  Ohio  State  University 
in  June.  He  is  to  be  coach  at  the  High  School 
in  Wakeman,  Ohio,  next  year. 

Reed  M.  Smith  began  work  for  his  master  s 
degree  in  political  science  at  Penn  State  l ni- 
versity  this  summer.  In  September  he  will  have 
an  assistant  ship  in  the  department  of  political 
science. 


A Miniature  Oberlin  Reunion 

. . . was  held  on  June  17  when  Jane  Lose , '48,  and  Ernest  Eddy,  '49,  were 
married  in  Medina,  Ohio.  Pictured  in  the  front  row  arc  Donald  Pi  pint), 
’49.'  Mr.,  ’47.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  McCorkle  (Lois  Pake,  ’47).  In  the  back 
row  are:  Murray  Stow,  ’49:  Suzanne  Johnstone,  ’49;  William  Rosenblum, 
’49;  Melissa  Eddy,  ’30;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eddy;  Sewell  Weech,  ’49;  and  Pro- 
fessor and  /VI rj.  Daniel  Kinsey 
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1950 

Charlotte  Louise  Jones  ami  Cilcnn  A.  Price 
were  married  on  June  0 at  the  Second  Presby- 
terian Church,  Lexington,  Kv.  Mary  Fraley 
was  maid  of  honor  and  Dean  Robinson  played 
tiK.  organ.  Mr.  Price  graduated  from  the  l ni- 
versity  of  Kentucky  in  1946,  and  received  his 
M.S.  "degree  from  the  University  of  Illinois  in 
1048.  Since  1946  he  has  been  research  assistant 
at  the  University  of  Illinois,  working  in  nuclear 
physics  for  his  Ph.D.  degree.  After  a wedding 
trip  in  the  East,  they  will  live  in  Champaign,  111. 

The  engagement  of  Barbara  Jean  Tindall  to 
William  L.  Ridpath  was  announced  in  June. 

Dorothy  V.  Barnes  and  Thomas  R.  Whitaker, 
’49.  were  married  at  St.  Paul’s  Episcopal  Church, 
Cleveland  Hts.,  Ohio,  on  June  17.  They  are 
living  at  70  Central  Ave.,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
where  Tom  is  a graduate  student  in  English 
literature  and  Dorothy  will  be  an 'assistant  li 
hrarian  at  the  Vale  University  library. 

The  wedding  of  Joan  F.  Gunther,  ’51,  to  John 
H.  Clark  took  place  at  the  Episcopal  Church. 
Dublin,  N.  H.,  on  June  25.  The  wedding  party 
included  Emily  Wcikart,  ’51.  maid  of  honor, 
James  Clark,  ’45,  best  man,  Anne  Gunther,  ’51, 
and  Priscilla  Gunther.  *51.  bridesmaids,  Richard 
Clark,  ’53,  and  David  Mead,  ushers.  Other 
Oberlinians  present  were  Mr..  ’21,  and  Mrs. 
Wilson  J.  Clark  (Helen  Gray),  *21,  parents  of 
the  groom;  Francis  E.  Gray,  '17.  his  uncle;  and 
Mrs.  Margaret  Robb  King.  ’25.  organist  at  the 
wedding.  After  a wedding  trip  through  the 
Berkshires,  John  and  Joan  have  returned  to 
Oberlin,  and  are  living  at  156  S.  Professor  St. 
John  is  assistant  to  the  Alumni  Secretary,  and 
Joan  will  complete  her  senior  year  in  college. 

V-12 

The  chapel  on  the  College  of  Wooster  (Ohio) 
campus  was  the  setting  for  the  wedding  of  Ev- 
elyn Mae  Slater  and  Louis  W.  Frazier  (’43 -’45), 
on  May  28.  Mrs.  Frazier  graduated  from  Woos- 
ter in  1947,  and  is  a receptionist  at  the  Cleve- 
land Press.  Louis  is  a reporter  on  the  Press. 

In  June  the  engagement  of  Margaret  Cornelia 
Griggs  to  Hugh  Frost  Dangler  (’44-’46),  was 
announced  by  her  parents.  Miss  Griggs  gradu- 
ated from  Rosemary  Hall  and  studied  at  Ben- 
nington College  and  the  Art  Students  League. 
Hugh  completed  his  college  work  at  Yale  Uni 
versity  and  is  with  the  Reader’s  Digest. 

The  engagement  of  Helen  Pescik  and  Edmund 
Piela  (’45-’46),  both  of  Manchester,  Conn.,  was 
announced  in  June.  Ed  graduated  in  June  from 
the  University  of  Maine.  Miss  Pescik  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Teachers  College  of  Connecticut 
and  has  been  teaching  in  East  Hartford.  An 
August  wedding  is  planned. 

John  N.  Meagher.  (’44-’45),  received  his  M.D. 
degree  from  the  College  of  Medicine,  University 
of  Cincinnati,  in  June.  July  1 he  began  a year's 
internship  at  White  Cross  Hospital.  Columbus, 
after  which  he  plans  to  specialize  in  neurosur- 
gery. 

Vernon  C.  Whiteley  (’43 -’44),  has  returned  to 
Navy  service  and  is  stationed  with  the  Sixth 
Division  in  Monterey,  Calif. 

Dr.  William  A.  Herbert,  (’43-’44)  intern  at 
Fitkin  Hospital,  Neptune,  N.  J.,  has  been  ac- 
cepted as  a resident  at  the  hospital  and  approved 
for  specialty  training.  He  will  attend  the  New 
York  University- Bellevue  Medical  Center  begin- 
ning next  September  for  a nine-month  course 
and  will  then  return  to  Fitkin  Hospital  for  a 
one-year  residency  in  obstetrics.  He  received 
his  M.D.  degree  from  Indiana  University. 
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1898 

On  August  22,  1949,  John  F.  Rudolph  died  in 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Mr.  Rudolph  was  first  enrolled  in  Oberlin’s 
preparatory  department  and  later  in  the  College, 
lie  was  graduated  with  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree. 

Following  his  graduation,  Mr.  Rudolph  was  a 
physical  instructor  in  Janesville,  Wisconsin,  for 
one  year  and  then  enrolled  in  medical  school  at 
Western  Reserve  University.  He  received  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  in  1903.  After  a 
year’s  internship  at  Cleveland  City  Hospital,  Mr. 
Rudolph  practiced  medicine  in  Santa  Rosa,  New 
Mexico,  and  Belle  Blaine,  Kansas. 

During  1917-18  Mr.  Rudolph  was  a captain 
in  the  Medical  Corps.  From  1919  until  1942  he 
practiced  medicine  in  Warren,  Ohio.  He  was 
forced  to  retire  in  that  year  because  of  his  health. 

In  addition  to  being  active  in  community  ac- 
tivities and  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Mr.  Ru- 
dolph was  a member  of  the  staff  of  Trumbull 
Hospital  and  affiliated  with  St.  Joseph’s  Hos- 
pital. He  was  also  a member  of  the  American 
Medical  Association. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Mrs.  Myra  II.  Ru- 
dolph, and  a son,  John  F.  Rudolph,  Jr.,  ’37. 

1912 

Rev.  James  K.  Lyman,  t,  died  in  Istanbul, 
Turkey,  on  March  11,  1950. 

Rev.  Lyman  enrolled  in  the  Oberlin  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  after  graduating  from  Whitman 
College  in  1907  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Letters.  A year  of  study  at  the  School  of  Mis- 
sions, Hartford,  Massachusetts,  followed  his  re- 
ceipt of  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  from 
Oberlin. 

Under  the  American  Board,  Rev.  Lyman  was 
a missionary  in  Marash,  Turkey,  from  1913-22. 
Most  of  his  two-year  furlough  from  1922-24  was 
spent  in  Dayton,  Washington,  but  he  filled  the 
Congregational  pastorate  in  Walla  Walla,  Wash- 
ington, for  a few  months. 

For  the  next  ten  years.  Rev.  Lyman  continued 
in  Marash,  but  in  1934  he  was  transferred  to 
Istanbul,  Turkey.  War  conditions  forced  the 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  Lyman  to  return  to  the  Stales  in 
1939.  They  spent  the  next  seven  years  at  Mrs. 
Lyman’s  home  in  New  Hampshire.  In  January, 
1946,  the  Lymans  returned  to  Istanbul. 

Surviving  Rev.  Lyman  is  his  wife,  Mrs.  Bessie 
H.  Lyman. 


1925 

On  February  19.  1950,  L.  Leone  Leiper  died 
at  her  home  in  Monticello,  Illinois. 

Miss  Leiper  first  entered  Oberlin  as  a student 
in  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  but  she  later 
transferred  to  the  college  and  was  graduated 
with  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  1925. 

She  served  as  Dean  of  Girls  in  Roosevelt 
Junior  High  School,  Decatur,  Illinois,  from  1925 
until  1930.  After  a year’s  leave  of  absence,  she 
returned  to  this  position.  In  1933,  she  became 
a teacher  of  mathematics  in  the  same  school. 
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She  retired  because  of  ill  health  in  1937.  For 
the  rest  of  her  life,  she  resided  at  her  home  in 
Monticello.  Illinois. 

She  is  survived  by  her  mother,  Mrs.  I va  S. 
Leiper. 

1931 

Rev.  Ralph  W.  Auten,  t,  died  in  Pittsburgh. 
Pennsylvania,  May  17,  1950,  after  an  operation. 

Rev.  Auten,  who  attended  Oberlin  for  his 
freshman  year  of  college,  1924-25,  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Akron  in  1929.  He  re- 
turned to  Oberlin  and  enrolled  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  for  his  advanced  study  and  was  gradu- 
ated with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  A 
year  at  Bexley  Hall,  Kenyon  College,  followed 
his  work  at  Oberlin. 

He  served  as  rector  of  churches  in  Bellefon- 
taine,  Sidney,  and  Alliance,  Ohio,  ami  Donora 
and  Rosedale,  Pennsylvania.  He  was  rector  of 
the  All  Saints  Church  in  Rosedale  at  the  time  of 
his  death. 

Survivors  are  his  wife,  Mrs.  Ruth  Wood 
Auten,  ’30,  and  three  sons:  John,  Thomas,  and 
David. 


1942 

Louise  J.  Wesley,  daughter  of  the  president  of 
Wilbtrforce  University,  died  in  Chicago,  Illinois, 
April  29,  1950,  after  a long  fight  against  poor 
health. 

In  1932,  Miss  Wesley  first  entered  the  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  but  she  was  forced  to  discon- 
tinue her  studies  as  a result  of  ill  health.  She 
teturned  to  Oberlin  in  1940  and  received  the 
Bachelor  of  Music  degree  in  1942.  She  had 
studied  music  earlier  at  the  Guilde  Internation- 
ale, Paris.  France. 

An  appointment  as  teacher  of  piano  at  Wilber- 
force  University  followed  her  graduation  from 
Oberlin. 

Surviving  are  her  parents  and  one  sister.  Mrs. 
Lawrence  Hollomon. 


Necrology 

1884  Fannie  E.  Thompson,  March  4.  1950, 
Worthington,  Ohio. 

1892  Joseph  P.  Kerr,  t,  June  13,  1950,  Jackson- 
ville, 111. 

1897  Mrs.  John  W.  Riley  (Emma  Peters,  x), 
January  13,  1950.  Pittsburgh,  Penna. 

1899  Charles  E.  Poston,  x.  June  12,  1950,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

1909  Robert  R.  Wason,  x,  July  7.  1950,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

1916  Mrs.  Walter  Daminger  (Gertrude  Hobbs. 

x),  September  8.  1949,  Philadelphia, 
Penn. 
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The  Lincoln  Encyclopedia. 
Edited  by  Archer  H.  Shaw,  ’97. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1950, 
$6.50. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  as  thinker,  as 
statesman,  and  as  person  emerges  from 
this  topical  arrangement  of  his  spoken 
and  written  words  which  Mr.  Archer 
H.  Shaw,  graduate  of  Oberlin  College 
in  1897,  and  now  retired  chief  editorial 
writer  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
has  compiled  and  edited. 

Lincoln's  thought  rested  solidly  and 
fearlessly  on  his  insights  into  the  un- 
derlying principles  of  a self-governing 
society,  composed  of  self-governing 
men,  whose  ends  were  justice  and  free- 
dom, both  civil  and  religious,  enacted 
and  not  merely  verbalized.  The  stabil- 
ity and  integrity  of  that  society,  he  per- 
ceived, depend  on  the  loyalty,  virtue, 
patriotism,  and  intelligence  of  the  en- 
tire people,  whose  will,  "constitution- 
ally expressed,  is  the  ultimate  of  all.” 
(p.  242)  "If  there  is  anything  which 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  whole  people  to 
never  intrust  to  any  hands  but  their 
own,  that  thing  is  the  preservation  and 
perpetuity  of  their  own  liberties  and 
institutions.”  (p.  188) 

Lincoln’s  understanding  of  demo- 
cratic principles  and  his  faith  in  them 
was  but  strengthened  by  his  full  aware- 
ness of  internal  factions,  opportunism, 
and  greed. 

When  we  were  the  political  slaves  of 
King  George,  and  wanted  to  be  free, 
we  called  the  maxim  that  "all  men  are 
created  equal”  a self-evident  truth,  but 
now  when  we  have  grown  fat,  and  have 
lost  all  dread  of  being  slaves  ourselves, 
we  have  become  so  greedy  to  be  masters 
that  we  call  the  same  maxim  "a  self- 
evident  lie."  (p.  68) 

The  enemies  of  justice  and  freedom 
and  their  strategies  Lincoln  well  knew. 
For  example,  in  his  arguments  against 
the  equality  of  men,  Douglas,  Lincoln 
said,  "shirks  the  responsibility  of  pull- 
ing the  house  down,  but  he  digs  under 
it  that  it  may  fall  of  its  own  weight." 
(p.  Ill) 

In  our  own  century  of  mass  media 
of  communication  and  of  the  propa- 
ganda and  counter-propaganda  of  dic- 
tatorial left  and  dictatorial  right,  both 
the  arch  enemies  of  open  and  informed 
agreement,  we  can  share  the  full  sense 
of  Lincoln’s  statement  in  1856:  "Who- 
ever can  change  public  opinion  can 
change  the  government  practically  just 
so  much.”  (p.  261)  Against  all  ef- 
forts to  misguide  and  debauch  public 
opinion,  however,  Lincoln  affirmed 
the  power  of  truth  and  justice:  "No 
policy  that  does  not  rest  upon  philo- 
sophical public  opinion  can  be  perma- 


nently maintained.”  (p.  26l)  And 
again:  "If  the  people  remain  right  your 
public  men  can  never  betray  you.” 
(p.  241) 

As  statesman,  of  course,  Lincoln 
translated  principles  into  law.  Follow- 
ing British  precedent  in  abolishing 
slavery  at  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
Lincoln  brought  the  nation  through 
crisis,  dissolution,  and  violence  — and 
humanity  in  the  Western  world  to  its 
freedom  from  a practice  which  had 
been  indifferently  sanctioned  through- 
out the  ancient  and  mediaeval  eras.  Mr. 
Shaw's  coverage  of  Lincoln’s  stand  on 
specific  historical  issues  is  extensive. 
For  example,  this  encyclopedia  includes 
more  than  forty  entries  on  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  more  than  fifty  on  the 
preservation  of  the  Union,  more  than 
one  hundred  on  emancipation,  and 
more  than  five  hundred  on  slavery. 

The  firm  hold  with  which  Lincoln, 
as  a person,  grasped  and  directed  ex- 
perience is  also  plainly  evident  in  these 
pieces.  He  was  never  at  ease  when 
handling  a thought,  he  said,  "until  I 
have  bounded  it  north,  and  bounded 
it  south,  and  bounded  it  east  and 
bounded  it  west.”  ( p.  93)  The  bind- 
ing brought  into  play  his  vivid  figura- 
tive parallels:  to  the  Southerners,  he 
observed  in  1861,  the  Union,  as  a fam- 
ily relation,  seems  to  be  no  regular 
marriage,  "but  rather  a sort  of  'free- 
love’  arrangement,  to  be  maintained  on 
'passionate  attractiveness.’”  (p.  367) 
The  traits  of  the  character  of  Lin- 
coln which  lived  on  in  legend  after  him 
are  all  here.  The  humor  of  the  tail- 
tale: 

The  fisherman’s  wife  whose  drowned 
husband  was  brought  home  with  his 
body  full  of  eels,  said  when  she  was 
asked  what  was  to  be  done  with  him, 
"Take  the  eels  out  and  set  him  again.” 

(p.  152) 

The  spontaneous,  untutored  reflection: 
the  endless  roar  of  Niagara  which  be- 
gan earlier  than  all  history —"Niagara 
in  that  long,  long  time  never  still  for  a 
moment,  never  froze,  never  slept,  never 
rested.”  (p.  230)  Lincoln’s  modesty: 
" ’The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the 
poor.’  That’s  my  life  and  that’s  all  you 
or  anyone  else  can  make  out  of  it.” 
( p.  154)  And  on  the  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress: "I  am  pleased  to  know  that,  in 
your  judgment,  the  little  I did  say  was 
not  entirely  a failure."  (p.  135)  His 
humility:  "I  am  nothing,  but  truth  is 
everything.”  (p.  273)  His  patience: 
”1  am  a patient  man  — always  willing 
to  forgive  on  the  Christian  terms  of 
repentance,  and  also  to  give  ample  time 
for  repentance.”  (p.  138)  His  hon- 
esty: ". . . so  soon  as  I discover  my  opin- 


ions to  be  erroneous,  I shall  be  ready 
to  renounce  them.”  (p.  51) 

Lincoln  s own  traits,  patience  and 
thoroughness,  are  evident  in  Mr.  Shaw's 
editing  of  this  collection.  The  ferret- 
ing out,  validating,  and  labelling  of 
more  than  five  thousand  passages  from 
Lincoln  s spoken  and  written  state- 
ments is  no  insignificant  achievement. 
Beyond  that,  Mr.  Shaw  has  arranged  all 
entries,  under  their  proper  headings, 
chronologically,  and  has  given  full 
dates,  places,  and  sources,  including 
pagination,  maximum  aids  for  the 
reader  in  recapturing  the  contexts. 

Mr.  Shaw's  own  statement  of  his 
purpose  is  modest:  "The  effort  here 
has  been  to  prepare  a volume  of  ready 
reference,  suitable  to  the  convenience 
of  a writer  or  lecturer  who  may  him- 
self lack  the  time  to  dig  deeply  into  a 
Lincoln  text  for  some  desired  quotation 
or  idea.”  (p.  ix)  That  the  book  does 
eminently  well.  Beyond  that,  however, 
the  book  raises  issues  and  ideas  clearly 
above  a great  welter  of  purely  bio- 
graphical fact  and  thus  enables  the 
reader,  either  in  occasional  snatches  or 
in  sustained  exploration,  to  reflect  yet 
again  on  the  life  and  the  achievements 
of  Lincoln  and  on  the  life  of  the  nation. 

— Warren  Taylor 
Department  of  English 

The  Autobiography  of  Rob- 
ert A.  Millikan,  331  pp.,  Il- 
lustrated, New  York:  Prentice- 
Hall,  $4.50. 

The  front  jacket  cover  of  this  vol- 
ume, containing  three  descriptive 
statements  — "Dean  of  American  Sci- 
entists,” "Pioneer  in  Atomic  Physics,” 
"Winner  of  the  Nobel  Prize” — covers 
a lot  of  territory.  The  period  between 
the  author’s  birth  in  1868  and  the 
present  hour  is  far  greater,  if  its  sig- 
nificances be  arrayed,  than  the  span  of 
years  which  it  covers.  I suspect, 
says  Millikan  himself,  "that  the  chang- 
es that  have  taken  place  during  the 
last  century  in  the  average  man’s  fun- 
damental beliefs,  in  his  philosophy,  in 
his  concepts  of  religion,  in  his  whole 
world  outlook,  are  far  greater  than 
the  changes  that  occurred  during  the 
preceding  four  thousand  years  all  put 
together.” 

Paraphrasing  a familiar  line,  1 add 
this  comment:  "all  of  which  he  saw 
and  part  (much)  of  which  he  was. 
When  Millikan  graduated  at  Oberlin 
in  1891  he  was,  like  the  rest  of  his 
classmates,  (myself  included)  pretty 
innocent  of  physics,  and  in  general 
America’s  scientists  did  not  know  too 
much.  Europe  was  a long  distance 
ahead.  In  a lifetime  the  tables  have 
turned.  American  scientists  are  now 
far  in  the  lead,  and  — it  is  interesting 
to  note  — 60  percent  of  this  country’s 
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outstanding  physicists  hail  from  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  where  Millikan 
himself  was  born  beside  a small  Iowa 
tributary  of  the  Father  of  Waters. 

The  book  tells  two  stories.  One  is 
the  appealing  personal  narrative  of  the 
son  of  a Midwest  Congregational 
minister  with  small  means  and  six  sons 
and  daughters,  the  elders  of  whom 
worked  in  turn  to  give  the  others  a 
college  education.  We  follow  him  to 
Oberlin  — where  once  he  thought  of 
following  a career  in  physical  educa- 
tion!— to  Columbia,  to  the  univer- 
sities of  Europe,  then  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  as  a faculty  member, 
and  finally  to  Pasadena  as  head  of  the 
California  Institute  of  Technology, 
with  means  assured  to  make  all  his 
projects  come  true.  We  meet  his  wife 
Greta  and  his  brothers  Max  and  Al- 
lan. Of  Allan  he  says  with  emphasis 
"than  whom  there  was  no  abler  or 
finer  Millikan.”  (Correct:  I knew  him 
well! ) 

This  narrative  is  written  with  ease 
and  lucidity,  attractive,  all  of  it.  There 
is  also  the  companion  story  of  Robert 
Millikan’s  scientific  quests.  To  set 
them  forth  here  I would  need  myself 
to  be  a physicist,  only  second  to  the 
author  himself.  His  demonstration 
that  all  electrons  bear  precisely  the 
same  electric  charge  and  his  accurate 
measurement  of  that  charge  is  called 
by  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Compton  (also  a 
Nobel  Prize  physicist)  one  of  the 
classic  experiments  of  modern  phy- 
sics. His  was  an  important  step  in 
establishing  the  photon  theory  of  the 
nature  of  light.  He  contributed  to 
the  understanding  of  the  properties  of 
highly  ionized  atoms.  Cosmic  rays 
(sometimes  called  "Millikan  rays,”  but 
never  by  him! ) were  explored  by  him 
and  used  to  reveal  new  elemental  com- 
ponents of  matter. 

In  the  foregoing,  I merely  repeat 
or  paraphrase  what  his  brother  scien- 
tists have  said  about  Millikan’s 
achievements.  On  my  own  account, 
I would  acclaim  his  intellectual  hon- 
esty, his  insatiable  curiosity,  his  in- 
credible industry,  his  determination  to 
get  clear  to  the  end  of  things,  together 
with  a largeness  of  spirit  which 
prompted  him  to  work  with  other 
physicists  and  to  use  advanced  stu- 
dents, who  came  to  him  from  other 
countries,  in  helping  solve  the  major 
problems  on  which  he  was  engaged. 

I have  read  Millikan’s  report  on  his 
work  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
National  Research  Council  which  in 
World  War  I marshalled  the  resources 
and  techniques  of  science  and  indus- 
try for  the  service  of  the  nation,  and 
his  similar  tasks  at  Caltech  in  World 
War  II.  He  associated  in  these  un- 
dertakings with  men  like  Einstein, 


Marconi  and  Henry  Ford.  Nowhere 
does  he  say,  or  even  imply,  what  I 
have  concluded:  This  is  that  Bob  Mil- 
likan was  almost  always  the  driving 
force  in  the  group,  the  executive  who 
turned  ideas  into  action  and  drove 
on  to  a national  objective.  In  my  own 
newspaper,  the  Cincinnati  Times -Star, 
I said  that  while  there  may  be  a few 
men  of  comparable  gifts  in  physics,  a 
few  men  of  comparable  executive 
quality,  a few  men  his  equal  in  basic 
political  thinking,  Millikan  may  stand 
alone  in  his  generation  in  embodying 
these  varied  gifts,  and  thus  may  have 
"a  little  more  on  the  ball”  than  any 
other  man  of  his  generation. 

He  is  right,  I am  sure,  in  conclud- 
ing that  "human  well-being  and  all 
human  progress  rest  at  bottom  upon 
two  pillars,  the  collapse  of  either  one 
of  which  will  bring  down  the  whole 
structure.”  These  are  "the  spirit  of 
religion  and  the  spirit  of  science  or 
knowledge.”  He  quotes  Whitehead’s 
four-word  definition:  "Religion  is 

world  loyalty.”  Without  it,  something 
could  happen  — a world-wide  Satur- 
nalia of  fratricidal  slaughter  — such  as 
one  shudders  to  think  of.  Without  it 
(my  own  question),  wouldn’t  it  be 
better  if  the  Lord  launched  a large 
comet  in  this  direction  and  called  it  a 
day? 

I return  to  the  Autobiography,  in 
which  engaging  personal  narrative,  an 
authoritative  report  of  what’s  afoot  in 
the  picket  lines  of  progress,  and  the 
author's  conclusions  on  the  history  and 
destinies  of  mankind  all  become  parts 
of  a harmonious  whole.  It  is  a great 
book. 

— Clark  B.  Firestone,  ’91 

The  United  States  and  Japan, 

Edwin  O.  Reischauer.  357  pp. 

Cambridge : Harvard  University 

Press , $ 4.00 . 

With  or  without  Russian  participa- 
tion, a peace  treaty  for  Japan  should 
be  concluded,  Professor  Edwin  O. 
Reischauer,  ’31,  a Harvard  University 
expert  on  the  Far  East  declared  in  his 
recently-published  book,  "The  United 
States  and  Japan.”  He  added  that 
American  military  forces  may  have  to 
continue  in  Japan  for  some  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  Reischauer,  who  has  been  in 
Japan  many  times  and  has  been  a 
consultant  to  General  MacArthur’s 
headquarters  there,  added  that,  in  view 
of  the  military  situation  in  the  Far 
East  and  the  complete  disarmament  of 
the  Japanese,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
the  United  States  to  undertake  the  de- 
fense of  Japan  for  some  years  to  come. 
A peace  treaty,  he  said,  will  have  to 
include  realistic  provisions  for  the 
safety  of  the  democratic  regime  in 
Japan. 


"There  can  be  no  denying,”  Mr. 
Reischauer  declared,  that  General 
MacArthur  has  been  one  of  the  great 
figures  of  the  postwar  world  and  may 
have  accomplished  more  in  Japan  than 
any  other  man  could  have.  But  now 
the  best  and  most  feasible  move 
would  be  to  bring  a complete  end  to 
occupation  controls  and  to  restore 
Japan  to  a status  of  real  independ- 
ence.” 

This  could  be  accomplished  only  by 
an  Allied  peace  treaty,  he  continued. 
The  Russians  would  probably  not  en- 
ter negotiations  unless  they  had  a veto 
power,  and  a treaty  without  Russian 
and  Chinese  Communist  agreement 
would  be  imperfect,  but  Mr.  Reisch- 
auer advocates  making  a peace  treaty, 
if  necessary,  without  their  participa- 
tion. 

He  explains  that  Japan  needs  a 
treaty  now  because  "the  creation  in 
Japan  of  a peaceful  and  democratic 
society  cannot  be  achieved  fully  so 
long  as  we  stay  there.  We  have 
achieved  reforms  on  formal  and  leg- 
islative levels,  but  the  conduct  of 
Japanese  affairs  in  a fully  democratic 
way  cannot  take  place  until  the  Japan- 
ese are  freed  to  run  their  own  affairs. 

Before  reaching  his  conclusions  on 
the  occupation,  Mr.  Reischauer  re- 
viewed the  problems  that  it  posed  for 
both  America  and  Japan.  The  eco- 
nomic problems  faced  by  the  people 
of  Japan,  he  said,  are  especially  diffi- 
cult. Their  economy  is  absolutely  de- 
pendent on  large  scale  foreign  trade, 
which  under  present  circumstances  is 
very  difficult  to  revive. 

The  political  problems  of  Japan  al- 
so are  difficult:  "Unless  we  are  will- 
ing to  let  Japan  go  her  own  way,  or 
else  try  to  force  her  down  to  the  low 
economic  levels  and  confused  political 
standards  of  her  neighbors,  or  perhaps 
abandon  her  to  the  all  too  clear  stand- 
ards of  the  Communists,  we  are  ob- 
viously committed  to  attempting  to 
bring  her  up  to  our  own  democratic 
standards."  This  is  not  easily  done 
and  will  require  not  years  but  dec- 
ades. 

Reischauer  explores  Japanese  his- 
tory, art,  philosophy,  and  culture  to  ex- 
plain his  conclusions  about  the  occu- 
pation. He  traces  the  opening  of 
Japan  by  early  explorers,  the  subse- 
quent isolation  of  the  islands  ending 
when  Commodore  Perry  entered 
Tokyo  Bay  in  1853,  and  the  rapid 
westernization  of  Japan  that  followed. 
He  concludes  that  "westernization  has 
probably  contributed  as  greatly  to  the 
formation  of  Japanese  culture  as  any 
single  identifiable  external  factor." 

He  describes  Japanese  character  as 
the  result  of  an  attempted  balance  be- 
tween "an  emotional  drive  toward 
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self-expression  and  the  counterbalanc- 
ing social  force  of  conformity.” 

Japan  has  borrowed  much  from 
China,  but  in  one  crucial  area  has 
made  its  own  way:  the  supremacy  of 
national  over  family  interests.  The 
Japanese  make  much  of  hierarchy,  or 
the  relation  of  one  degree  of  authority 
to  another;  and  the  establishment  of 
the  nation  as  a higher  authority  than 
the  traditional  family  group  was  a ma- 
jor step  towards  the  strengthening  and 
modernization  of  Japan.  "No  differ- 
ence between  Japan  and  China  is 
more  fundamental  or  has  had  more 
profound  influences  on  the  history  of 
these  two  lands  in  modern  times,”  says 
Reischauer. 

The  problems  and  successes  of  the 
American  occupation  in  Japan  must 
not  be  used  as  a guide  for  the  rest  of 
the  Far  East.  "The  Japanese  expe- 
rience should  make  it  clear  that  indus- 
trialization and  universal  education, 
however  necessary  they  may  be,  offer 
no  panacea  for  Asia.” 

Mr.  Reischauer  describes  the  work 
of  the  Occupation  in  demilitarization, 
democratization,  and  education  in 
some  detail,  and  praises  the  occupa- 
tion forces  for  their  spirit  and  hard 
work;  but  he  concludes  that  the  real 
test  of  what  we  have  done  now  must 
rest  with  the  Japanese  themselves. 

1950  Athletic  Schedule 

SOCCER 

Oct.  7 — Western  Reserve 

Oct.  13 — at  Allegheny 
Oct.  14 — at  Slippery  Rock 
Oct.  21 — Carnegie  Tech 
Oct.  27 — Wheaton 
Oct.  28 — Purdue 
Nov.  11- — Kent  State 
Nov.  16 — at  Kenyon 

CROSS  COUNTRY 

Oct.  4 — at  Baldwin-Wallace 

Oct.  1 4 — Denison 
Oct.  21 — Wooster 
Oct.  28 — Ohio  Wesleyan 
and  Otterbein 
Nov.  3 — -at  Slippery  Rock 
Nov.  11 — Case 

Nov.  16— Conference  at  Wooster 


The  Girls'  Collegiate  School 

of  Claremont,  California 

Thorough  college  preparation  and 
general  courses:  art,  music,  drama. 
Small  classes.  Healthful  outdoor  life. 
Tennis  . . . Riding  . . . Swimming 

Write  for  Information 

Mary  A.  Edwards  Oberlin 

Muriel  Sait  Univ.  of  Toronto 

1102  Amherst  Ave.,  Claremont,  Cal. 
Meadowlark  School  for  Grades  2-6 


Generous  Oberlin  - — town  and 
College  — will  soon  welcome  as 
guest  a grateful  German  woman  to 
whose  noble  reconstruction  work  they 
have  rendered  valuable  help. 

Frau  Emmi  Bonhoeffer  is  the 
widow  of  one  of  the  brave  men  of  the 
German  Resistance  who  were  in- 
volved in  the  attempt  to  kill  Hitler 
and  who  had  to  pay  for  their  convic- 
tion with  torture  and  death.  Five 
members  of  her  family  belonged  to 
this  group. 

In  spite  of  her  great  losses  — and 
perhaps  because  of  them  — Frau 
Emmi  has  given  faith  and  self  re- 
spect to  a mass  of  bewildered  expelees. 


When,  after  the  execution  of  her 
husband  she  fled  Berlin  through  the 
chaos  of  the  retreating  German  and 
the  horror  of  the  Russian  army,  Frau 
Emmi  and  her  three  children  joined 
ragged  expelees  from  the  Russian-oc- 
cupied territories  in  a camp  in  East 
Holstein.  With  the  help  of  the  Brit- 
ish Red  Cross  and  American  and  Swiss 
friends,  Frau  Emmi  collected  used 
clothing  and  established  a help  center 
and  repair  shop.  "Accepting  alms 
destroys  the  character,"  thinks  Frau 
Emmi;  therefore,  she  does  not  give 
anything  for  nothing  to  any  but  those 
unable  to  work.  Cutting  wood  for 
a fatherless  home  earns  a pair  of 
pants.  Cooking  or  washing  for  a 
motherless  household  will  pay  for  a 
woman’s  dress.  A coat  from  Oberlin 
can  mend  a roof.  I he  repair  of  a 
badly  damaged  road,  paid  for  by  Ober- 
lin clothing,  was  later  named  "Ober- 
lin Road."  (See  photograph). 


The  East  Holstein  community  of 
5000,  although  finding  6500  expelees 
a great  burden,  elected  Frau  Emmi  a 
member  of  the  Village  Council,  an 
unusual  honor  for  an  expelee.  "The 
confidence  of  this  people  is  my  work- 
ing capital.  I make  the  most  of  it!” 
she  exclaims. 

Sleeping,  cooking,  washing,  sorting 
clothes  is  done  in  the  one  room  in 
which  she  lives  with  her  children,  but 
there  is  always  time  to  play  a trio  or 
to  sing  a Bach  hymn.  ( See  photo- 
graph). 

The  Educational  Branch  of  the  U.  S. 
Military  Government  in  Germany,  rec- 
ognizing her  magnificent,  morale- 
building work,  has  brought  Frau  Emmi 
to  the  States  on  a study  trip  sponsored 
by  the  United  Council  of  Church 
Women.  Eager  to  learn,  she  wants  to 
see  American  Democracy  at  work  and 
we  can  be  sure  that  her  brilliant  mind 
will  take  home  new  ideas  and  trans- 
plant them  to  her  community. 

Boxes  of  used  clean  clothing  can  be 
sent  to:  The  Unitarian  Service  Com- 
mittee Warehouse  2331  — 12th  Ave- 
nue at  133rd  Street,  New  York  27, 
New  York.  Which  kindly  will  for- 
ward them  to:  Frau  Emmi  Bonhoeffer, 
Haus  Gronenberg,  Post  Poenitz,  Ost 
Holstein,  Germany,  British  Zone.  The 
donor  has  only  to  pay  the  freight  to 
New  York. 

Members  of  the  Oberlin  family  de- 
siring detailed  information  can  write  to 
Mrs.  Oscar  Jaszi,  131  Forest  Street, 
Oberlin,  Ohio. 
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CALIFORNIA:  Los  Angeles 
(Southern  California) 

PRES.  : William  G.  Jackson,  ’12,  6618  Seville 
Ave.,  Huntington  Park.  1st  V.-PRES.:  Mrs.  Kllth 
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TREAS.:  Mrs.  Tennie  K.  Thatcher,  26,  2661 
Poinsettia  Dr.,  6.  , N 

San  Francisco  (Northern  California) 

PRES.:  Richard  E.  Stephens,  ’40,  115  Moneta 
Wav  25.  SEC.:  Mrs.  Margaret  S.  Tuttle.  31. 
2655  65th  Ave.,  Oakland  5.  SOC.  CH. : Mrs.  Nancy 
f Bassett,  ’47,  220  Buckingham  Way,  Apt.  303,  27. 
Mrs.  Ruth  C.  Hart.  x’20.  447  29th  St.,  Oakland  9. 
COLORADO:  Denver 

PRES.:  Winston  Wolvington,  ’45,  1635  W.  46th 
Ave.,  11.  SEC.:  Ruth  St.  James,  ’49,  2530  Eudora 

St  ’ CONNECTICUT:  Hartford 

PRES.:  Harold  N.  Williams,  ’21,  152  Pendleton 
Rd.,  New  Britain.  V.-PRES.:  Donald  M.  Burr, 
’27,  106  Brunswick  Ave.,  W.  Hartford.  SEC.:  Mrs. 
Marion  S.  Bodwell,  ’46,  82  Sisson  Rd. 

New  Haven 

CHM. : George  F.  Mahl,  '39,  c/o  Inst.  Humane 
Relations,  333  Cedar  St.,  11.  TREAS.:  Mrs.  Char- 
line  T.  Bridge.  '45.  273  Congress  Ave..  11. 

DELAWARE:  Wilmington 
CHM.:  Marjorie  H.  Hubbard,  '35,  1310  Dela- 
ware Ave.,  19. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA:  Washington 

SEC.-TREAS.  : Carroll  K.  Shaw,  ’28,  3617 

Ouesada  St.,  N.W.,  15.  MEM.  SEC.:  Thomas  T. 
Waugh.  ’43,  4532  3rd  St.,  S.E.  OTHER  DIR.: 
Mabel  Law,  ’ll.  1705  Lanier  Place,  N.W.  Joan 
Baxter,  ’48,  1053  N.  Monroe  St..  Arlington,  Va. 
Y.-CHR.:  Mrs.  Jean  D.  Waugh,  ‘44,  4532  3rd  St., 
S.E.  Richard  E.  Weekes.  '49.  1606  33rd  St.,  N.W. 
Toan  R.  Malone.  '43.  Mrs.  B.  Beatrix  Scott.  ’20, 
‘1260  Irving  St..  N.E.  CHR. : Lawrence  E.  Im- 
hoff,  '30.  4819  Chevy  Chase  Dr.,  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 
Mrs  Jean  B.  Jones,  ’33,  6627  N.  Washington  Blvd., 
Kalis  Church,  Va.,  Mrs.  Jeannette  W.  Smith,  ’39, 
3731  T St..  N.W. 


FLORIDA:  Central  Florida 

PRES.:  Russell  P.  Jameson,  ’00,  539^2  Chap- 
man, Winter  Park.  V.-PRES.:  Hope  E.  Vincent, 
’ll,  490  Chase  Ave.  SEC.:  Orville  A.  Lindquist, 
’01,  225  Hibiscus  Ct.,  Orlando. 

St.  Petersburg 

PRES. : Dr.  E.  Earl  Elliott.  ?99,  2421  First  St., 
S..  V.-PRES.:  Dr.  Dean  W.  Hart,  ’24,  1925  8 
St.,  N.  SEC.:  Mrs.  Neita  S.  Roughgarden,  x’23, 
Box  125,  Pass  A.  Grille  Beach. 

HAWAII:  Honolulu 

PRES.:  Stanley  Livingston.  ’02,  2129  Kame- 
hameha  Ave.  V.-PRES.:  Miss  Marian  J.  Kerr,  '29. 
Punahou  School.  SEC.-TREAS.:  Samuel  H.  Hi- 
guchi,  x’36,  2375  Beckwith  St..  14. 

ILLINOIS:  Chicago 

CHM.  : Howard  Vincent,  ’26,  5636  Blackstone 
Ave.  SEC. : John  N.  Stern,  ’39,  70  Scott  St. 
TREAS. : Mrs.  Catherine  S.  Brown.  ’28,  8453  S. 
Constance  Ave.,  Avalon  Park.  OTHER  DIREC- 
TORS: Marshall  B.  Houck.  '28,  737  N.  Oak  Park 
Ave.,  Oak  Park;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  W.  Kelly,  ’28, 
2815  N.  Lowell  Ave.,  30;  Mrs.  Eleanor  H.  Bent, 
’22,  630  Wayland,  Kenilworth;  Fred  B.  Peake,  ’13, 
826  N.  Oak  Park  Ave.,  Oak  Park;  Jacob  H.  Mar- 
tin, ’42. 


Chicago,  Women 

PRES.:  Mrs.  Elizabeth  W.  Kelly,  ’28,  4815  N. 
Lowell  Ave.,  30.  1st  V.-PRES.:  Doris  M.  Kem- 
pes.  ’39.  1 164  S.  Humphrey  Ave..  Oak  Park.  2nd 
V.-PRES.  : Lulu  B.  Thompson.  ’21,  22  S.  Stone 
Ave..  LaGrange.  COR.  SEC.:  Elizabeth  A. 

Hughes.  ’10.  6850  Crandon  Ave.,  49.  REC.  SEC.: 
Marv  Paulson.  ’46.  936  N.  Harvey  Ave.,  Oak  Park. 
TREAS.:  Mary  E.  Peake.  ’45.  826  N.  Oak  Park 
Ave..  Oak  Park.  SOC.  CHM.  : Mrs.  Margaret  S. 
Swanson,  ’27,  143  Clinton  Ave..  Elmhurst. 

North  Shore.  Women 

PRES. : Mrs.  Eleanor  H.  Bent.  ’22,  630  Wav- 
land  Ave.,  Kenilworth.  V.-PRES. : Mrs.  Fannie 
D.  Prasse.  ’19.  839  Ash  St..  Winnetka.  COR.  SEC.: 
Ethel  M.  Cain,  x’15,  2119  Livingston  St.,  Evans- 
ton. REC.  SEC.  and  TREAS.  : Mrs.  Laura  M. 
Moore,  '32,  736  Roger  Ave..  Kenilworth. 

Oak  Park,  Women 

PRES.:  Marion  L.  Siler,  ’41,  524  Forest  Ave. 
V.-PRES.:  Mrs.  Lois  P.  Preucil.  '27.  822  Williams 
St..  River  Forest.  SEC.-TREAS.:  Mrs.  Geraldine 
S.  Meyer,  '42.  1211  Monroe  Ave..  River  Forest. 
MARYLAND:  Baltimore 
PRES.:  Winston  C.  Dudlev,  '43.  2511  Garrison 
Blvd.,  16.  V.-PRES.:  R.  Allan  Clapp,  ’32.  Pot 
Spring  Rd.,  Towson  4.  SEC.:  Joanne  M.  Street. 
49,  Rider  Hill  Rd..  Ruxton  4.  TREAS.:  Ruth 
M.  Rile,  ’47,  3723  Elkader  Rd..  18. 

MASSACHUSETTS:  Boston 
PRES.:  Dr.  Henry  A.  Mosher.  ’33,  11  Beatrice 
Circle.  Belmont.  V.-PRES.  : Rev.  Russell  T. 

Loesch,  ’32.  3 Sears  Ave..  Melrose,  76.  SEC.- 
TREAS.:  Sarah  Gamble,  ’48,  14  Story  St.,  Cam- 
bridge. EXEC.  BD. : Edwin  O.  Reischauer,  ’31, 
26  Divinity  Ave..  Cambridge.  38;  Mrs.  Donna  S. 
Adler,  ’25,  14  Norman  Rd..  Melrose,  76;  Mrs. 
Martha  W.  Rohrbaugh.  ’28.  114  Brattle  St..  Cam 
bridge  38;  A.  Hunter  Dupree,  ’42,  16  Chauncy  St.. 
Apt  39,  Cambridge,  38. 


ALUMNI  CLUB  DIRECTORY 

Springfield  (Western  Massachusetts) 

PRES.:  Dr.  Everett  D.  Hawkins,  ’28,  Box  15, 
South  Hadley.  V PRES. : Dr.  Lois  E.  TeWinkcl, 
’25,  4 Sanderson  Ave.,  Northampton.  SEC.- 
TREAS.:  Patience  E.  Haley,  '48,  YWCA,  26  How- 
ard St.,  5. 

MICHIGAN:  Ann  Arbor 

PRES.:  Lawrence  B.  Kiddle,  ’29,  431  Crest  Ave. 
SEC.  : Mrs.  Eleanor  J.  Jones,  ’48,  661  Swift  St. 
Detroit 

PRES.:  Dr.  Andrew  G.  Wilson,  ’39,  13400  Coyle 
St.,  27.  V.-PRES.:  Mrs.  Phyllis  M.  Cowles,  x’38. 
SEC.:  Amv  F.  Webster.  '16,  1725  Van  Dyke,  Apt. 
47.  14.  TREAS.:  Philip  A.  Swart,  '39,  12938 

Appleton  St.,  23.  SOC.  CHM.:  Mrs.  Helen  U. 

Bush,  ’40,  17371  St.  Mary’s  St.,  19. 

Detroit,  Younger  Club 

PRES.:  Richard  Westerman,  x’47,  80  Richton 
Ave.,  3.  SEC.-TREAS.:  Margaret  E.  Martin, 

x’49.  731  Covington  Dr.,  3.  SOC.  CHR.:  Mrs. 
Martha  M.  Sage,  x’2 7,  13543  Mcttetal  Ave.,  27. 

Grand  Rapids 

PRES.:  Rolf  V.  Haight,  x'18,  415  Lakeside  Dr., 
SE.  SEC.-TREAS. : F.  Kennedy  Slack,  x'40,  2330 
Argentina  Dr.,  SE. 

MINNESOTA:  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul 
PRES.:  Mrs.  Helen  G.  Colwell.  ’23,  1418  Mt. 
Curve  Ave.,  Minneapolis  5.  V.-PRES.:  A.  Jud- 
son  Pyle,  ’13,  2720  W.  26th  St.,  Minneapolis. 
V.-PRES.  : Gordon  Jagusch.  x’47,  R-9  White  Bear 
Br.,  St.  Paul  10.  SEC.-TREAS.:  Mrs.  Martha  R. 
Platt.  ’30,  2002  W.  Lake  of  the  Isles  Blvd.,  Min- 
neapolis 5. 

MISSOURI:  St.  Louis 

PRES.:  George  H.  Easter.  ’42,  273  Plaza  Dr., 
12.  SEC.-TREAS.:  Mrs.  Priscilla  T.  Landgraf, 
x’45,  4954  W.  Pine  Blvd..  8. 

NEBRASKA:  Omaha 

PRES.:  Harry  B.  Otis,  ’42,  5116  Izard  St.,  3. 
SEC.:  Mrs.  Margaret  J.  Blum,  x’45,  5557  Mason 
St.,  6. 

NEW  JERSEY:  Northern 
PRES.  : Mrs.  Marjorie  S.  Boardman,  ’36,  7 
Raleigh  Ave.,  Cranford.  1ST  V.-PRES.:  Mrs. 
Ruth  S.  Harmon,  ’40,  17  W.  End  PI.,  Cranford, 
2ND  V.-PRES.:  Mrs.  Ann  M.  Graham.  '37,  835 
Bradford  Ave..  Westfield.  COR.  SEC. : Mrs. 

Margaret  A.  Robson.  ’08,  Pawnee  Rd.,  Cranford. 
REC.  SEC.:  Mrs.  Barbara  D.  Lindahl,  '42,  2 N. 
22  St..  E.  Orange.  TREAS.:  Mrs.  Jean  M.  Ruch, 
’45,  207  Kent  PI.,  Summit. 

NEW  YORK:  Binghamton 
ACTING  SEC.:  Pauline  Goembel,  ’30,  Bingham- 
ton Public  Library. 

Buffalo 

PRES.:  George  H.  Auffinger,  Jr.,  '19,  98 

Chatham  Ave.,  16.  V.-PRES.  : Mrs.  Lilian  U.  Har- 
ter, '20,  112  Campus  Drive,  Snyder  21.  SEC.: 
TREAS.:  Robert  J.  Miller,  ’45,  722  Montrose  Ave., 
Kenmore  17. 

Ithaca 

PRES.  John  W.  Copeland,  ’47.  526  Stewart  Ave. 
V.-PRES.  : John  H.  Madison.  Jr.,  ’42,  Dept,  of 
Botany.  Cornell  U.  SEC.-TREAS. : Mrs.  lone  M. 
Mendenhall,  ’23,  507  E.  Seneca  St. 

New  York  City 

PRES.:  George  W.  Biro.  ’34.  24  Hillside  Ave.. 
Lynbrook.  V.-PRES.:  E.  Gifford  Burnap,  ’29.  231 
Loring  Ave..  Pelham,  65.  COR.  SEC.:  Mary  R. 
Kinsman.  ’46.  216-12  31st  Rd.,  Bayside,  Flushing. 
L.  I.  REC.  SEC.:  Helen  G.  Adam,  ’47,  35-47  80th 
St.,  Jackson  Hts.,  Flushing,  L.  I.  TREAS.: 
Frederic  W.  Fairfield.  ’40,  69-30  A 186th  Lane, 
Flushing.  L.  I.  ASST.  TREAS.:  Frederick  E. 
Frazier.  ’40,  34  Hollow  Lane,  Levittown,  Ilicksville. 
New  York  City,  Women 
PRES.:  Mrs.  Marie  R.  Vail,  '16,  270  Riverside 
Dr.,  25.  1ST  V.-PRES.:  Mrs.  Faith  P.  Colton, 
’29.  170  Forest  Rd.,  Glen  Rock.  N.  J.,  2ND  V.- 
PRES.:  Mrs.  Edith  B.  Davis,  ’22.  14  School  St., 
E.  Williston.  COR.  SEC. : Airs.  Helen  L.  Haskell, 
’23,  1 Lexington  Ave.,  10.  REC.  SEC.:  Constance 
D.  Sherman,  ’30,  47  E.  80  St.  TREAS.:  Airs. 
Louise  P.  Johnson,  '26,  40-04  Bowne  St.,  Flushing, 
L.  I. 

New  York  City,  Younger  Club 
PRES.  : Alan  L.  Bobbe,  '49,  343  West  End  Ave., 
24.  SEC.  : Barbara  C.  Sachs,  ’49,  1300  York  Ave., 
5.  TREAS.  : Robert  M.  Kingdon,  ’49,  John  Jay 
Hall,  Columbia  University,  27. 

Rochester 

PRES.:  Frank  B.  Spelbrink.  Jr.,  ’41,  269  Forg- 
ham  Rd.,  12.  SEC.-TREAS.  : Airs.  Helen  T. 

Wood,  '42,  612  Ling  Rd.,  12. 

Syracuse  (Central  New  York) 
SEC.-TREAS.:  Donald  L.  Baker,  Otisco  Lake, 
Marietta. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

PRES.:  Frank  T.  deVyver,  8 Sylvan  Rd.. 

Durham.  SEC.:  Frances  L.  Yocom.  ’21,  700 
Gimghoul  Rd..  Chapel  Hill.  TREAS.  : John  W. 
Wilder,  ’28,  909  AToorhead  Ave.,  Greensboro. 

OHIO:  Akron 

PRES.:  Mrs.  Lois  D.  McDowall.  '24,  86  Good- 
hue  Dr..  13.  V.-PRES.:  Alartin  W.  Cooper,  '33. 
1194  Hammel  St.  SEC.-TREAS.:  R.  Vernon 

Bond,  ’27,  2343  17  St..  Cuyahoga  Falls. 

Akron.  Women 

PRES.:  Airs.  John  Alclntosh.  166  Grand  Ave..  2. 
V.-PRES.:  Airs.  Edna  N.  Durr.  x’14.  1598  Glen- 
mount  St..  1.  REC.  SEC.:  Airs.  Alarian  C.  Gil- 
len. ’36.  205  Edgerton  Rd..  3.  COR.  SEC.:  Mrs. 
H'dpn  D.  Christv.  x’ll.  1049  Jefferson  Ave..  2. 
TREAS  ■ Mrs.  Donald  E.  Becker,  181  Oak  Rd., 
Stowe.  O.  I 

Canton 

PRES.:  John  A.  Sessions.  ’18,  1615  Harvard 
Ave.,  NW,  3.  V.-PRES.:  Airs.  Louise  C.  Ilardie 


•29,  1249  11  St.,  NW,  3.  SEC.:  Mrt  Delore*  G 
Rader,  '31,  1319  14  St.,  NE,  5.  TREAS.:  May- 
nard W.  Everion,  '41,  P.  O.  liox  305,  North  Canton. 
Cincinnati 

I’RES.:  Douglas  G.  Cole,  '42,  300  St.  Paul 
Bldg.,  2.  V.  PRES.:  Mrs.  Helen  D.  Fay,  '43, 
Wyoming,  1405  Springfield  Pike,  15.  SEC.: 
Airs.  Laura  R.  Cluff,  *19,  350  Oliver  Rd..  15. 
TREAS.:  Robert  C.  Duncan,  '41.  Winston  PI.,  4700 
N.  Edgewood  Ave.,  32. 

Cleveland 

PRES.:  Henry  M.  Metcalf.  ’28,  1657  Blossom 
Park  Ave.,  Lakewood  7.  V.-PRES.:  Mrs.  Dorothy 

R.  Gunn,  ’13.  17719  Fern  way  Rd.,  Shaker  Heights. 
TREAS.:  Allen  P.  Arnold,  ’44,  1691  Coventry  Rd., 
18.  OTHER  DIRECTORS:  Norman  R.  Shaw, 
'26,  Cleveland  Press;  R.  Wayne  Durr,  '46,  1625  E. 
115th  St.,  6;  Alargaret  II.  Calvin,  ’46,  17419  Win- 
slow Rd.,  20;  C.  Wesley  Lawrence,  ’27,  18320 
Scottsdale  Blvd.,  Shaker  Heights;  Mrs.  Helen  B. 
Howe,  ’27,  16801  Fernway  lid.,  Shaker  Heights; 
Mrs.  Virginia  B.  Worcester,  '44,  5379  Summit  Rd., 
Lyndhurst,  24. 

Cleveland,  Women 

PRES.:  Mrs.  Wilma  L.  Anderson,  '21,  18675 
Parkland  Dr.,  22.  1st  V.-PRES.:  Mrs.  Bernice  H. 
Young.  ’35,  3549  Hildana,  22.  2nd  V.-PRES.: 
Airs.  Frances  L.  Ewing,  ’25,  1609  Northland,  7. 
COR.  SEC.:  Mrs.  Marie  G.  Edwards,  '04,  2953 
Berkshire  Rd.,  18.  REC.  SEC.  : Airs.  Jean  F. 
Dye,  ’38,  2641  Ashton,  18.  TREAS.:  Airs.  Kath- 
arine B.  Fenwick,  ’22,  926  Englewood  Rd.,  18. 
PUB.  CHR.:  Joan  Keller,  '41,  2412  Euclid  Hts. 
Blvd.,  6. 

Cleveland,  Younger  Women 
CHM.  : Airs.  Georgia  AI.  Wegman,  ’40,  667  E. 
124th  St.,  8.  V.-CHAL:  Ruth  E.  Weiss,  ’42,  1250 
Manor  Park,  Lakewood  7.  SEC.  : Lois  C.  Shelton, 
’41,  1468  W.  Clifton  Blvd.,  7.  TREAS.:  Grace  W. 
Chap,  ’42,  1957  W.  100th  St.,  2.  PROG.  CHM.: 
Doris  M.  Tcmme,  ’49,  3511  Randolph  Rd.,  21. 
Columbus 

PRES.  : Robert  T.  Kretchmar,  ’40,  424  Fallis  Rd., 

2.  SEC. : Airs.  Dorothy  C.  Donnelly,  '33,  240 
Blenheim  Rd.,  2. 

Columbus,  Women 

PRES.:  Mrs.  Helen  T.  Utterback,  ’19,  550 

Alorning  St.,  Worthington;  V.-PRES.:  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth K.  Amstutz.  x’27,  2293  Summit  St.,  2;  SEC.: 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Richajds,  ’38,  1130  W.  2nd  Ave., 
12. 

Dayton 

PRES.:  George  W.  Harwood,  ’31,  213  Sand- 
hurst Dr..  5.  SEC.-TREAS.:  Rosamond  E.  W. 
AlcPherson,  ’34,  60  W.  Norman  Ave. 

Toledo 

PRES.  : Airs.  Barbara  S.  Bogan.  ’35,  4430  Ban- 
croft St..  7.  V.-PRES.  : Airs.  Wrcy  W.  Barber, 
’22,  West  River  Rd..  Perrysburg.  SEC.:  Air..  ’46. 
and  Airs.  E.  A.  Stowell  (Janice  Young.  ’48),  3115 
Bellevue  Rd..  6.  TREAS.:  Dr..  '16,  and  Airs.  C. 
E.  Kufford  (Crystal  Carll,  ’16),  1420  River  Rd., 
Maumee. 

Youngstown  Women 

PRES. : Airs.  Elizabeth  AI.  Miller,  ’29,  4288  Strat- 
ford Rd.,  7.  1st  V.-PRES.:  Airs.  Virginia  S.  Am- 
stutz, '28,  125  Wolcott  Dr.  2nd  V.-PRES.:  Airs. 
Alargaret  E.  Clancy,  x’20,  136  Ewing  Rd.,  7.  SEC.: 
Lucile  Fitch,  ’25,  33  E.  Earle  Ave.,  5.  TREAS.  : 
Grace  Jones,  '30,  1440  Bryson  St. 

OREGON:  Portland 

PRES.:  William  G.  Bosworth.  ’48,  4012  S.E. 
Yamhill  St.  V.-PRES.  : Airs.  Olive  S.  Johnson, 
’ll.  16  Scofield  Bldg.,  Vancouver.  SEC.:  Bertha 
Tontz,  x ’ 1 0 , 1 746  S.E.  36th  Ave..  15.  TREAS.: 
Everett  H.  AlacDaniels,  ’06.  2603  N.E.  39th  Ave. 
PENNSYLVANIA:  Erie 
PRES.:  Airs.  Ethel  Y.  Ogden,  ’25,  1937  S. 
Shore  Dr.  V.-PRES.:  Airs.  Charlotte  R.  Katze- 
man.  ’23,  57  Chestnut  St.,  Girard,  Pa.  SEC.- 
TREAS.  : Elinor  C.  Wishart.  ’23,  608  W.  10th  St. 
Philadelphia 

PRES.:  Leroy  E.  Peterson,  '38.  341  Vassar  St.. 
Swarthmore.  V.-PRES.  : Alary  E.  Wise,  ’45,  503 

S.  44  St.,  4.  SEC.:  Howard  D.  Shaw,  ’25,  1524 
Chestnut  St.,  2.  TREAS. : Paul  Blanshard,  Jr.. 
’41,  George  School. 

Pittsburgh 

PRES.:  Mrs.  Dorothy  H.  Watkins,  ’38,  7 Ells- 
worth Ter.,  13.  V.-PRES.  : Richard  A.  Wells,  ’42, 
739  Braddock  Ave.,  21.  SEC.:  Airs.  Ruth  S.  Staub. 
’40,  2142  Sampson  St.,  21.  TREAS.  : Paul  H. 
Erler,  Jr.,  ’32,  1139  Greenridge  Lane,  20.  ADV. 
BRD.  : Paul  H.  Erler.  Jr.,  *32.  1139  Greenridge 
Lane.  20;  Airs.  Ruth  S.  Staub,  ’40.  2142  Sampson 
St..  21  ; Mrs.  Lois  D.  Forbush,  ’44.  166  Broadway 
Dr..  21  ; John  A.  Palmer,  ’32,  770  Shady  Dr.  E.,  16; 
Mrs.  Frances  B.  Hutchinson,  ’44.  234  Lehigh  St., 
18;  and  Rev.  Owen  AI.  Walton,  ’16,  230  Oliver 
Ave.,  22. 

WASHINGTON:  Seattle 
PRES.:  Charles  L.  Burton,  ’26,  Edmnnds.  R.  D. 

3,  Box  3138.  SEC.-TREAS.:  Mrs.  Winifred  L. 
Burkland,  ’10,  5043  15th  Ave.,  N.  E. 

Spokane 

PRES.:  Frederick  G.  Fulton,  ’07.  1015  E.  32 
Ave.  SEC.:  Airs.  Gladys  B.  Cecil,  ’42,  1204  W.  17 
Ave.,  9.  TREAS.:  Earl  W.  Pettibone.  ’01.  Vera 
dale.  ADV.:  Merrill  A.  Peacock,  ’97,  1814  W.  First 
Ave. 

. . . NOTE  . . . 

Clubs  not  heard  from  within  the  past  two  years 
are  considered  inactive  and  have  been  omitted  from 
the  above  list.  As  soon  as  these  inactive  organiza- 
tions become  active  again,  officers  will  be  listed.  If 
there  are  changes  in  the  above  roster  as  it  stands, 
the  Alumni  Association  will  be  glad  to  correct  its 
records. 


Welcome  to  Steohna  ctlouAe 

For  a fresh  viewpoint  on  making  your  own  home  more  attractive  and 
comfortable,  we  invite  you  to  see  our  newly  decorated  rooms. 
Designed  and  executed  by  Sterling  decorators,  lovely  settings  will 
inspire  you  with  new  ideas  adaptable  to  your  way  of  living. 

Plan  to  consult  our  Sterling  Interior  Decorators  whether 
you  are  decorating  one  room  or  furnishing  an  entire 
house;  this  service  is  without  charge. 


Threshold  to  Smart  Living  The  Sterling  S’ Welch  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


1 225  Euclid  Ave. 


